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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  following  Inquiry  having  been  clearly 
announced  in  the  Title^page^  and  fully  explained  in  the  Introduction 
which  is  to  follow  the  present  Address^  nothing  remains  for  me  to  state 
here,  btit  why  I  have  undertaken  the  work,  and  what  facilities  I 
possessed  towards  its  proper  execution. — To  each  of  these  paints  in 
their  order. 

To  profess  a  love  for  the  writings  of  such  a  genius  as  Shakspeare, 
may  be  received  as  a  declaration,  which  acquits  a  man  of  ihe  charge 
of  vanity,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  no  other  credit  tlum  that  of  not 
being  totally  insensible  to  the  highest  literary  excellence.  A  period  of 
^y  lif^  of  something  more  than  forty  years  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Shakspeare's  works;  and  on  some  outrageous  liberties  which 
in  the  year  1796  were  taken  with  his  name,  I  had  the  honour  to  address 
a  Letter  to  the  late  George  Steevens^  Esq.  which  brought  before  the 
Public  the  first  detection  of  an  impudent  and  very  unskilful  forgery. 
Upon  that  occasion^  the  great  Commentator  expressed  a  very  agreeable 
opinion  of  my  little  work,  by  saying  with  his  accustomed  point,  ^^  Sir, 
you  have  very  fairly  gibbeted  the  culprit,  and  Mr.  Malone  will  take 
him  down  and  dissect  him^' — a  task  performed  by  him  with  an 
anatomical  minuteness,  which  left  not  the  smallest  nerve  of  that  body  of 
fraud  unexposed  to  the  public, eye, 
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Slight  (u  the  work  ica$,  publithed  by  myself  upon  that  occasion, 
I  reteived  many  compliments  from  men  distinguished  in  literary 
criticism;  and  I  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  pecuUar  $tudie» 
to  which  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare  had  given  birth  among  us. 
But  I  confess,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  Jonson,  that  I  some- 
times tUloujed  myse^  to  be  drawn  from  his  loorks  to  their  writer; 
the  plays  sentm^  ^c^yto.  ^ pt^rtr/iit  pefore^f/^em,  and  theportrait 
seldQm'ftiiled,tfi!,xii^r^.W.yP.-.<f,Vfpr^i9''fi^  Perusal  of  the  plays, 
Anda$,  my  love  for  his  productions  induced  me  to  collect  the  most 
authentic, eopief  of  ^  Works,. .vif,y,fond^s»  for  the  Writer  ledme  Jo 
obtain  the  most  accurate  resemblances  of  his  countenance.  In  a  series 
of  year*  !■  haxe.  seer^ -evpi^  thing.. omducip^  to,  boA  these  objects,  and 
beensojorhtwfte  as  to  obtain  lUl  that  I  myself  desired  to  possess. 

I  Sulfas  XAov^hf.f  sofc  ^ott^t^i^  pftrtial,  and  therefore  deficient, 
in  the  account  fohic^  had  bem  given  by  others  ■  tf  the  Portraits  of 
our  Poeti  Isomeyettrsagq  commej^eed  a  very  particular  examination 
of  (Af  Pictures  themselves,  and  of  the  evidence  on,  ichich  they  have 
claimed.io  be  received  as  genuine-  -  The  result  of  this  inquiry  I  now 
presume  to .  le^y  before  the  Public.  It  seemed  unnecessary  to  give 
longoi'  existence  to^  fading,  impositions,  when  they  were  on^  detected: 
the  spurious  Portraits  have  therefore  not  been  engraved  on  the  present 
occasion;  they  have  been  allowed  to  ,. 

a  dtpart."  . 


.  3%^.gefiLuiqe,  by  being reco^Ued  to  a  more punctiliotts  examination, 
have  increased  their  claims  to  public  favour,  and  have  consequently 
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now  been  engraved  toith  perfect  accuracy ^  and  brought  together ^  that 
in  one  work  may  be  preserved  every  thing  conducive  to  reasonable 
gratification. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  Inquiry^  I  shall  I  hope  be  pardoned 
for  not  confining  myself  to  a  dry  and  barren  statement.  Though 
the  object  be  rather  antiquarian  than  critical^  I  yet  trust  that  some 
occasional  remarks^  illustrative  of  the  life  and  poetical  character  of 
Shakspearey  will  not  be  thought  out  of  place;  and  that  if  I  state 
some  interesting  facts  with  accuracy  j  I  may  be  excused  for  occasionally 
deviating  into  what  I  can  only  hope  to  be  sportive j  and  at  most 
entertaining. 

I  have  in  truth  been  most  ably  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  the  latent 
of  the  Artists  who  have  adorned  the  present  work.  My  son,  Mr.  John 
Boaden,  very  kindly  drew  the  Stratford  Bust  for  me;  andy  in  the 
opinion  of  able  judges,  he  has  perfectly  expressed  the  effect  of  that 
venerable  sculpture.  During  the  progress  of  all  the  Engravings,  he 
occasionally  inspected  the  proofs;  and  such  is  the  modesty  of  true 
genius y  that  I  found  the  different  Artists  solicitous y  nay  pleased,  that 
their  labours  should  have  the  advantage  of  what  they  termed  a  fresh 
eyey  to  alter  or  confirm  their  view  of  the  subject. 

I  detain  the  Reader,  therefore  y  no  longer  from  a  work  on  which  I 
have  bestowed  considerable  pains,  and  which  I  would  hope  may  not  be 
quite  the  feeblest,  among  the  tributes  of  cutmiration  which  are  conti- 
nually gathering  about  the  shrine  of  our  immortal  Bard. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


The  interest  excited  by  oor  greatest  poet  extends  beyond  his 
writings.  Shakspeare's  commentators  have  made  the  most  skilful 
researches  to  ascertain  the  incidents  of  his  life.  The  late  Mr.  Malone, 
in  particular,  was  fortunate  enough  to  correct  much  error  on  this 
subject,  and  to  leave  the  few  particulars  we  have  of  his  family  and 
himself  proved  by  documents,  which  will  hardly  now  be  disputed. 
Unfortunately  the  life  of  the  poet  by  that  gentleman  was  left  un- 
finished— ^he  conducted  him  only  to  the  period  of  his  quitting  Stratford ; 
and  the  remaining  section,  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  his 
appearance  in  London,  is  occupied  by  the  essay  on  the  chronology  of 
his  dramas.  I  am  little  disposed  to  blame  his  editor  for  not  giving 
that  for  which  he  received  no  materials ;  but  the  many  conversations 
which  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  hold  with  Mr.  Malone  upon 
this  subject,  (some  of  which  I  see  he  very  flatteringly  remembered) 
eonvince  me  that,  though  he  left  no  record,  he  had  accumulated 
much ;  and  that  he  could  have  proceeded  to  the  very  end  of  the  poet's 
existence,  and  have  poured  forth  at  every  period,  abundance  of  new 
fact,  or  refutation  of  long  established  mistake. 

The  commentators,  while  they  inquired  after  the  actor  and  the 
poet,  did  not  altogether  neglect  his  personal  resemblance.    But  very 
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unfortunately,  they  conducted  the  latter  inquiry  in  a  way  little  likely 
to  lead  to  certainty.  They  usually  worked  themselves  up  to  the  feeling 
of  partizans  rather  than  that  of  inquirers^  and  determined  to  see  no 
marks  of  authenticity  out  of  the  frame  of  their  favourite  portrait. 
But  the  few  pictures,  that  have  any  claim  to  be  considered,  being 
already  of  great  age,  and  having  sustained  much  injury,  it  becomes 
a  duty  IB  the  poet's  worshippers,  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  person  of 
their  divinity ;  and  not  leave  posterity  to  a  wretched  indecision, 
among  hundreds  of  copies  and  pretended  originals^  in  which  the 
true  pictures  are  debased,  and  the  nation  insulted,  and  his  admirers 
look  in  vain  for  any  traits  of  their  great  and  amiable  poet. 

A  reader  who  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare's  writings  will 
be  apt,  from  a  fanciful  analogy,  to  invest  his  person  with  extraordi-> 
nary  graces ;  and  his  portrait  is  required  to  reflect  all  the  intelligence 
in  hiB  works.  Experience  of  nature,  it  is  true,  commands  us  to 
limit  such  expectations ;  and  indeed  art  must  disappoint  them,  even 
if  they  were  just.  Shakspeare  has  himself  told  us,  with  his  usual 
point,  that  '^  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  execution  confined  ;  that  the 
desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit." 

If  we  read  over  the  cotemporary  allusions  to  Shakspeare  (when 
the  writers  were  not  obviouisly  irritated  by  his  success)  we  find  the 
most  cordial  assent  to  his  great  and  amiable  character.  He  is  admi- 
r4Me  in  the  quality  he  professes ;  he  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  for  his 
genius,  and  that  was  not  for  an  age,  ^^  but  for  all  time."  As  a  man 
of  business,  he  is  strictly  correct  and  honourable — as  a  friend  and 
fellow,  as  well  as   a  writer,  his  mind  and  hand  go  together;  be  is 
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the  gentle  grace  of  society,  and  redeems  the  profession  he  adom^ 
from  the  galling  odium  which  illiberal  prejudice  had  chained  about 
it.  Aubrey,  on  perhaps  good  authority,  has  added  something  to 
these  pleasing  features.  He  tells  us  that  '^  he  was  a  handsome  well- 
shaped  man,  very  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant, 
and  smooth  wit." 

Of  such  a  man,  therefore,  who  would  not  wish  to  possess  an 
exact  resemblance  ?  Accuracy  in  such  a  matter  is  every  thing.  Our 
wish  must  be,  by  the  aid  of  picture,  to  enjoy  him  in  private  Kfe ;  to 
sit  with  him  in  the  same  room ;  and,  while  we  have  before  us^  the 
inspirations  of  his  mind,  to  catch  the  characteristic  look  of  his  medi* 
tation,  or  perhaps  the  smile  wilh  which  he  brightened  his  familiar 
circle.  Happily,  I  think  we  do  possess  satisfaction  of  Uiis  nature. 
It  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  shew,  tibat  in  very  few  cases  of  a 
similar  kind  have  we  likeness  more  strongly  authenticated  Both 
the  pencil  and  the  graver  have  perpetrated  the  features  of  our  poet. 
It  is  our  duty  to  convey  to  distant  times  the  pleasure  we  ourselves 
enjoy: — ^to  relieve  them,  while  we  have  the  naeans,  from  the  spurious 
portmits;  to  establish  and  extend  the  true;  and  thus  hand  down, 
along  with  works  that  are  never  to  die,  the  express  image  of  him  who 
composed  them. 

Of  all  the  follies  whidi  expensive,  triflers  conimit  among  us,  the 
cruellest  is  that  whidi  is.  called  illustration.  The  reader  knows  that 
I  allude  to  the  practice  of  tearing  the  i)ortraits  from  the  worka  of 
our  great  anthorsi  to  combine  them  in  some  fantastic  series  under  a 
particular  reign.    The  mania  ia  inconceivably  violent.    Let  a  man 
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once  begin  to  illostrato  a  duronide,  a  Clarendon,  or  a  catalogve, 
and  a  fortune  only  can  purchase  the  baable.  Pwould,  by  some  rare, 
because  pleasant,  Act  of  Parliament,  compel  these  collectors,  to 
restore  such  accumulated  plunder  to  the  original  possessors-^ 

**  So  digtribution  should  undo  excess, 
"  And  each  book  have  enough." 

• 

The  first  authentic  collection  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  was 
printed  for  Messrs.  Heminge  and  Condell,  by  Jaggard  and  Blount, 
in  the  year  1628,  though  a  copy  is  in  existence  dated  one  year  earlier ; 
it  is  a  medium  folio,  printed  with  two  columns  on  each  page,  and 
exhibits  the  plays,  with  the 'simi^-and  natoral  classification,  under 
the  three  heads  of  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies:  meaning  by 
the  middle  term,  such  dramas  as  had  been  constructed  from  the 
materials  of  our  English  chrcmicles. 

The  copies  of  this  book,  called  the  first  folio,  are  usually  found 
divested  of  their  original  title ;  and  the  reason  is,  not  that  this  page 
was  more  liable  to  injury  than  any  other,  for  it  was  suflBctently 
guarded  by  die  leaves  preceding  it,  but  that  it  has  been  torn  out,  to 
afford  an  illustration  to  some  fanciful  assemblage  of  English  portraito. 
The  process  then  has  been,  to  get  the  head  from  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  impressions  <>f  the  book,  and  let  this  into  a  spurious  title-page 
printed  for  such  purposes.  The  original  price  of  the  folio  1628  was 
one  pound-— the  highest  price  it  has  ever  yet  brought  at  our  book- 
sales  is  107  guineas,  which  the  late  Mr.  Boswell  paid  for  the  copy 
that  was  Mr.  Kemble's.    This  book,  it  is  true,  had  been  rendered 


extremely  beautiful,  and  had  in  its  various  fidages  cost  Mr.  Kemble 
nearly  three  times  that  sum.  It  had  been  purified  from  all  stains 
by  the  usual  chemical  process ;  it  had  then  been  inlaid  into  a  royal 
paper,  and  superbly  bound,  at  first  in  three  volumes,  but  findily 
compressed  into  one.  Thus  sumptuously  equipped,  it  was  deposited 
in  a  neat  case  with  a  lock  and  key ;  and  except  to  the  truer  order  of 
bibliographical  antiquaries,  remains  the  most  precious  copy  of  that 
folio.  The  class  to  which  I  have  alluded,  prefer  it  in  the  condition 
of  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  perfect  in  its  members,  but  ^^  stained  with  the 
variation  of  each  soil"  it  may  have  passed  over,  from  the  time  it  was 
printed,  till  it  reaches  the  metropolis  from  some  manor-house  in  the 
country,  and  after  being  thumbed  by  several  generations,  at  last  settles, 
new  bound,  in  splendid  repose  upon  the  shelf  of  some  library  of  osten- 
tation. By  this  explanation,  I  am  naturally  led  first  to  consider  what 
is  called  Martin  Droeshout's  print  of  Shakspeare. 
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In  the  year  1623,  Heminge  and  CoDdell,  two  friends  and 
fellowg  of  our  poet,  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  his  plays. 
On  the  title-page  of  their  folio  is  impressed  a  head  of  Shakspeare, 
to  which  Martin  Droeshdut  the  engraver  has  put  his  name.  It  should 
be  looked  at  in  a  clear  and  good  impression,  in  this  genuine  book ; 
for  as  the  same  plate  was  used  in  the  succeeding  folios,  the  wear 
of  it  during  sixty-two  years  may  be  supposed  to  have  dcme  injury  to 
the  skill,  mean  as  it  was,  of  the  engraver ;  and  in  also  affecting  the 
likeness,  time  may  be  said  to  have  done,  however  extraordinary,  a 
solitary  injury  to  Shakspeare.  In  other  words,  Droeshout's  original 
copper-fdate  is  made  to  furnish  out  a  portrait  of  the  poet  in  the  edition 
of  1628;  in  that  of  1632,  in  which  it  continued  very  tolerable ;  and 
in  the  two  latter  folios  of  1664  and  1685,  when  I  confess  it  to  have 
become,  what  it  has  frequently  been  called,  ^'  an  abominable  libel 
upon  humanity." 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  by  no 
means  skilful,  even  for  that  time.  They  certainly  had  better  artists. 
Seven  years  earlier.  Chapman's  Homer  had  been  published,  with  an 
engraved  head  of  that  translator,  of  the  very  finest  character.    It  is  too 
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well  known  to  our  collectors,  to  demand  any  particular  praise  in  this 
place.  I  can  only  regret,  that  the  portrait  of  Shakspeare  was  not 
equally  fortunate.  Chapman's  engraver  would  have  left  nothing  to 
desire,  unless  indeed  the  vain  wish  that  Vandyke  could  have  painted 
ONE  destined  to  a  kindred  immortality. 

We  all  know  that  mere  likeness  does  not  rest  upon  excellence  ia 
art.  A  great  painter  in  his  work  has  many  other  points  that  attract 
him.  He  is  to  compose  a  picture.  He  may  aim  at  the  expression  of 
the  general  character,  and  slight  the  detail.  He  may  consider  too 
attentively  grace  of  position,  and  turn  out  of  hand  a  finished  per- 
formance, which,  when  compared  with  his  sitter,  is  only  the  ^'  romance 
of  real  life."  In  nearly  all  families,  you  find  some  inferior  portrait 
which  is  there  preferred  to  the  finer  picture.  The  one,  they  will  tell 
you,  is  reckoned  a  capital  performance  of  the  great  master  of  the 
time,  but  the  other  is  the  exact  resemblance  of  their  relation.  In 
the  one  you  think  of  the  painter,  in  the  other  of  the  sitter.  Vulgar 
art  is  fitted  to  satisfy  vulgar  taste-*-it  besides  exaggerates  the  points 
in  which  resemblance  consists.  I  am  not  saying  that  such  abortions 
of  art  should  be  preferred — I  am  only  shewing  that  likeness  may  be 
found,  where  nothing  else  exists  for  which  the  picture  is  desirable. 

I  feel  tempted  to  select  one  striking  instance  of  the  important 
truth  above  explained ;  and  I  solicit  the  indulgence  of  such  as  may 
think  it  digression,  to  leave  the  Dutchman,  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  great  painter  of  our  country,  fiiU  of  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo, 
conceived  and  executed  a  sublime  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse.     He  used  freely  the   mighty  impersonation  of  the 
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prophet  Joel  ID  the  Capella  Sistina.  The  subject  excited  his  ima- 
gination, and  inspiration  informs  the  whole  of  his  composition.  But 
as  a  Ukeness  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  confessedly  fails.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  intended  by  the  artist-^mere  identity  was  lost 
in  the  magnificence  of  his  design ;  and  perhaps  from  the  late  Mr.  Har- 
low's picture  of  her  as  Queen  Katherine,  the  most  correct  notion  may 
be  acquired  of  the  features  and  expression  of  Siddons.  When  Reynolds 
modestly  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  hem  of  her  garment,  he  bestowed 
greater  longevity  than  he  received. 


The  actor  only  shrinks  from  Timers  award. 
Feeble  tradition  is  his  memoiy's  guard/' 


it 


The  picture  will,  in  distant  times,  astonish  those  who  never  heard  of 
the  actress ;  and  one  general  impression  of  unappropriated  grandeur 
will  be  all  the  result  of  this  amazing  portrait. 

To  return  at  length  to  Shakspeare  and  bis  first  engraver.  The 
catalogues  tell  us  that  Droeshout  engraved,  besides  the  head  of  our 
poet,  portraits  oS  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist ;  Richard  Elton ;  John 
Howson,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  Lord  Mountjoy  Blount.  That  he 
was  also  employed  upon  Haywood's  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  and  executed 
a  prjnt  of  Dido  stabbing  herself,  for  Stapyltoa's  octavo  Virgil. 

The  head  of  Shakspeare  is  confessedly  inferior  to  some  of  these 
works.  It  has  been  therefore  supposed  that  be  engraved  after  a  very 
coarse  ori^nal,  if  indeed  he  did  not  wwk  from  personal  recollection^ 
assisted  by  such  hints  as  might  be  given  by  those  who  desir^  this 
jejnbeliiidimei^  for.  their  book.    Some  ten  years  ago  I  was  shewn  a 
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picture^  which  appesUred  to  be  painted  1>y  the  Vety^^tiiii  Whtt  sdppli^ 
Drdeshotit  with  the  likeness  bf  Shakspeifc^.  The figwre  h  a h&IM^tagtb. 
The  dress  bf  the  person  is  like  that  df  ^hakspeare^fiie  YUtf  is  in 
form  the  satne.  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  top  bf  the  can^rtuto,  is  '{ftimed 
anno  1602,  fietat  25.  Ou  the  right,  in  the  taste  bf  the  Shepheard's 
Calendar,  is  this  qnibbling  emh\em^--*Sp^rand6,  fef-enddj  tito,  vinto. 
He  wears  ttioreoireir  ^^a  seal-ring,  probably  of  bis  grandfittfaer's," 
the  arms  on  whibh  are  plain  enough  for  a  herald  tb  interpret.  Distande 
is  nothing  with  such  painters.  If  their  subject  had  a  heap  of  coins 
before  him,  you  step  up  to  the  picture,  as  you  would  to  the  table, 
and  may  peruse  the  evidence  of  many  a  king's  reign.  Who  this 
person  was  I  know  not,  but  I  owe  him  my  attentions,  for  thus 
j^hewing  inethie  exadt  manner  in  wbich  Shakspeare  wa&  |iainted. 
Here  were  therefore  no  volunteer  infideliiies,  as  Mr.  iSteevens  subse- 
quently asserted,  on  the  part  of  the  engraVeiM^we  may  reiit  assured 
thai  the  engraving  was  scrupulouslyfaithiful  to  an  indiflbrent  btiginal ; 
I  mean  indifierent  only  as  to  its  style  bf  art;  for  a^  to  its  resemblance, 
We  Ynay  be  confident  it  Was  deemed  perfect  by  tk>se  whb  best  knew 
the  man,  most  regarded  and  mbst  regretted  him.  *^The  sti^,"*  in 
langnage  no  less  true  than  complimentary,  ^tteispair'd  da;y  bul  fbr  his 
volume's  light."  To  Heminge  and  Condell,  therefbre,  it  was  "esiMfntial 
tb^rpetttate  his  countenance  With  his  Wbite.  Thong|h  liils  hasty 
but  immortal  compositibns  had  noiie  of  his  own  <^re,  to  that  i[^  Ms 
fellows  th^y  were  every  way  entitled :  they  bdnstit^ted  llie  pneciras 
stbck  of  thehr  cbmpany-^the  gtreat  pbssessors,  as  they  were^  once 
anfgrily  called.  Were  the  tme  heirs  of  hii^  inventions,   wl&  a  V6« 
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mainder  iBdMdi  after  t^ififf  right  had  ceased,  that  eaoteoded  to  opiiat- 
leM  geoeratieos. 

The  oooqeiliiiieiitary.  iwiiea  of  Ben  JoiuKm,  fronting  thie  pottrait^  are 
400  importattt  not  to  require  aecurate  quotatioa, 

F^ou  THS  FPI.IO  ia98. 

TO  THE  READER. 

This  Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  forgeatle  Shakespeare  cut; 
Wh«rwi  ^  QrwverJbad  a  strife 
.       With  Natpre>  tp  ont^dpo  the  life: 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawae  his  wit 
As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpasse 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse. 
But,  since  he  cannot.  Reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  Fictttfe,  but  Ms  9ooke. 

B.  I. 

It  baB  bera  ween^ly  said  of  them,  that  ^^  it  is  lucky  these  metrical 
eommeodatioRs  aro  not  required  to  be  delivered  i^n  oath."  It  lias 
been  also  iminuated,  and  by  Mr.  Steevens,  that  Ben  Jcmsoo  might 
know  little  about  the  art ;  care  less  abput  the  resemblance ;  and  never 
kwv'mg  ceaipared  the  engraving  with  the  pictupe,  haive  rested  satisfied 
with  t^e  reaoUection  that  tbi»  original  ym»  a^MthlUl  rcisfeqiblfmoe,  and 
that  nodonibt  the  tongmrcar  had  achie?ed  all  that  his  art  owld  perfi^rm. 
ISaeh  waa  that  most  iagemous  geiitieinan'a  c^piniaii  in  the  year  1T94. 
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The  preceding  year  lie  believed  there  was  no  picture-r-the  snooeediog 
year  he  fancied  himself  to  have  discovered  the  absolate  original  of 
Droeshont's  print.  He  found  many  veiy  marked  differences  between 
this  picture  and  the  print;  but  he  resolved  to  ccmciliate  them,  no 
matter  how — the  engraver  was  fistithless,  and  Ben  Jonson  indifferent. 
The  player  editors^  who  were  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  poet,  took 
an  abominable  imitation  of  humanity  for  his  likeness,  and  were  con- 
tented to  exhibit  their  hyperion  as  a  satyr  to  the  remotest  posterity ! 

But  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  plain 
and  sincere  declarations  of  Jonson.  He  was  neither  ignorant  of  art, 
nor  indifferent  to  Shakspeare ;  and  I  make  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
to  him,  to  Heminge  and  to  Condell,  and  a  whole  '^  tyring  room  **  of 
admirers,  it  did  appear  ^'a  strife  of  art  with  nature,"  to  outdo  the 
life ;  so  perfectly  did  the  print  exhibit  their  great  and  lamented 
friend. 

And  I  should  here  feel  disposed  to  ask  a  man,  who  had  really  seen 
a  good  impression  of  this  print,  what  he  finds  there,  to  induce  him  so 
easily  to  ''hunt  after  new  fancies?''  To  me  this  portrait  exhibits 
an  aspect  of  calm  benevolence . and  tender  thought;  great  compre- 
hension, and  a  kind  of  mixt  feeling,  as  when  melancholy  yields  to 
the  suggestions  of  fiuicy.  Such>  I  well  remember,  it  appeared  also 
to  Mr.  Kemble,  when  some  years  since  we  examined  this  subject 
together*.     He  pronounced,  decidedly,  that  from  neither  picture  nor 

^  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  I  am  shocked  and  grieved 
•with  the  intelligence^  that  my  excellent  friend  has  departed  this  life,  at  an  age 
.that  allowed  a  reasonable  hope  of  many  years  of  honourable  retirement    At  no 
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priDto  did  he  derive  aoy  thing  so  truly  characteriitic  of  Shftfcgpewq, 
as  he  foiiiid  in  this  despised  work  of  DroedioQt 

Tl^  dress  of  the  poet  I  certainly  look  upon  to  be  a  stagehabk ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  remai^,  that  the  hair  is  strait,  and  not 
curled,  as  it  is  in  the  bust  at  Stratford,  and  also  in  the  picture 
called  the  Chandos,  now  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Perhaps  the  following  conjecture  may  not  be  very 
remote  from  the  &ct :  Ben  Jonscm,  it  is  now  ascertained,  wrote  for 
the  Player  Editors  the  Dedication  and  Preface  to  his  works.  He  gave 
his  signature  to  the  lines  opposed  to  this  portrait,  as  well  as  the 
splendid  address  to  his  memory,  then  first  printed.  Shakspeare  acted 
in  1588  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ;  and  the  author  of  that  play 
has  rendered  it  clear,  that  the  part  he  played  was  Old  Knowell. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  exhibit  any  thing  more  descriptive 
than  this  portrait,  of  the  way  in  which  Shakspeare  looked  the  staid, 
sensible,  feeling,  and  reflecting  father,  in  his  young  friend's  drama. 


very  distant  period,  I  hope  to  deliver  to  the  public  a  work,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  record'  his  progress  in  the  art  which  he  professed,  and  also  to  display  his  per- 
sonal character,  as  it  unfolded  itself  during  an  intimacy  of  near  thirty  years. 
Fortunately  the  materials  before  me  are  at  once  abundant  and  authentic.  It  is  my 
design  in  this  work  to  pay  equal  attention  to  the  splendid  talents  of  his  sister 
Mrs.  Siddons.  I  cannot  at  all  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  one,  vnthout  embracing 
the  other  in  my  theatrical  picture ;  and  even  then  the  work  would  be  imperfect, 
did  it  not  notice  the  concurring,  though  not  equal  merits,  of  those  who  acted 
with  these  great  performers  during  their  ample  professional  course. 
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If  18htiBiptoBalsd>i9Mtfa8'liap^  ^fitufu  being  actad 

by  the  then  Lord  ChatabiAiwfi  itrvante^  it  is  by  od  meant  unlikely 
thai  Jonofr  ocminiemonted  <  Us  leoommendation  and  his  perform- 
alMte)  by  having^  his  portsait  w  the  eharacta  of  his  old  merchant. 
He 'mighty  on  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Shakqpeare  in  1628) 
aHow  his  pietnte  to  be  engravod.  fiir  that  edition,  and  wind  up  the 
ki>iidness  by  a  poetiedleertifiGate  of  its  perfect  resemblanee.  We  owe 
it  to  Mr.  GKAirdUiat,  at  this  time,  a  man  can  fearlessly  state  any 
presumed  etidence  of  ftiandly  feeling  towards  our  bard  on  the  part 
of  hii9f  great  competitor;  who  wilLnot  pass  in  future  as  the  author  of 
ai>  ^^  envious  panegyne/'  when  he  salutes  his  memory  in  teraeus,  which 
hetmly  knew  how  to  oombinei  and  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
done  could  justify. 

'  ^e  aibow^  it  may  be  smd^  is  bat  conjecture;  but  it  is  a  very 
ibpbrtBiat  one,  as  tolipe  various  portraits  of  the  bard;  becausci  if  we 
al^-authoritfedta  regard  the  present  as  the  likeness  of  the  actor  in  a 
certain  character,  that  circumstance  will  help  us  to  account  for  some 
differences,  which  unquestionably  exist  between  this  head  and  other 
nesisinblances  of  Shahspeaffe>  whkh  we  have  grounds  also  to  consider 
as  authentic. 

What  may  a  little  confirm  the  above  notion  of  mine,  is  the  simple 
fact  that,  when  Marshal  afterwards,  in  1640,  took  this  print  and 
reduced  it  for  the  spurious  edition  of  his  poems  then  published,  he 
turned  the  poet  out  of  the  stege  dress  he  wore  in  the  earlier  engraving, 
and  invested*  him  ia^  mantle  and  other  baUlimeats,  mote  suited  tp 
the  work  he  w«v  iei%agud  ta/emMKdu    He  also  snmuoded  the  bead 
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with  an  appropriate  glory.  Wfaednor  he  did  not  siok  upon  iis>  eorae 
of  the  expression  which  beamed  from  the  larger  head^  is  a  point 
fttirly  submitted  to  judgment  The  sprig  of  l«uel  in  his  Jmnd  is  a  very 
insipid  addition  ;  unless  it  was  intended  to  express  the  po^t^  readioess 
to  reward  any  aspiring  votary  of  the  muse. 

But  if  it  be  thought  that  this  origin  of  the  print  too  rudely  disturbs 
the  settled  prejudice  against  Ben  Jonson,  andlhat  he  must  be  still 
deemed  not  entirely  cordial  towards  Sbafcspeare,  I  then  consider  it  not 
unlikely^  that  either  of  his  three  fellows,  vememhered  in  bis  will, 
Heminge,  Burbage,  »  Condell,  might  )have  had  such  a.  memorial 
of  their  friend  and  partner ;  and  used  it  <«  the  present  occasioa^  hy 
submitting  it  to  the  graver  of  Droeshdut.  Theatvieal  men  too  would 
naturally  look  to  dramatic  character ;  «nd  if  it  may  be  questiimaMe 
that  lie  represents  Old  Knowell,  it  still  may  be  trae,  that  the 
dress  lie  wemrs  is  theatrical,  and  the  character  represented  one  of 
similar  qualities. 

Let  it  be  remembered  in  aid  of  this  inference,  that  tradition  has 
invariably  assigned  toliim,  as  an  actor,  characters  in  the  decline  of 
life;  and  that  one  of  his  relatives  is  reported  to  have  seen  him  in  the 
part  of  Old  Adam,  the  feithful  fdlower  (^Orlando,  in  that  enchanting 
pastoral  comedy,  the  As  Ton  Like  It.  Here  then  it  may  be  seen, 
that  Henmge  and  Condell,  with  some  reason,  preferred  the  pictmt^ 
they  ddd  engrave,  to  the  more  splendid  portrait,  which  it  is  higUy 
probable  was  in  the  possessimi  of  Lord  Southampton.  But  I  question, 
whedier  they  thought  the  use  of  that  pioture  attainable  by  them. 
With  a  disr^ard  of  the  poet's  original  devotion  of  his  whole  labours 
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to  that  nobleman^  they  bad  determined  not  to  dedicate  his  works  in 
1623  to  SoathamptoD ;  bat,  with  an  interested  view,  to  inscribe  them 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  brother 
Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Gentleman  of  His  Majesty's  Bed- 
chamber. 

Whether  Lord  Southampton  expressed  any  displeasure  at  this 
preference,  we  are  not  told ;  it  is  most  probable  that  he  felt  it.  He 
no  doubt  sent  for  their  book  when  it  appeared  in  1628 ;  revived  by  an 
eager  perusal,  the  pleasure  he  had  taken  in  the  original  performance 
of  these  dramas;  remembered  the  delightful  and  grateful  servant 
whom  he  had  lost ;  and  closed  the  volume,  as  to  himself,  for  ever  :*^ 
for,  in  the  following  year,  1624,  his  military  ardour  led  him  to 
accept  a  command  in  the  Low  Countries :  he  was  seized  with  a  fever> 
and  died  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  lOth  of  November,  aged  62,  at 
which  period  of  his  life,  eight  years  before,  hb  favourite  poet  had  dropt 
into  the  grave. 

The  above  allusion  to  Shakspeare's  great  patron  will,  I  should 
hope,  be  scarcely  deemed  a  digression.  Though  their  lots  in  life  were 
different,  there  was  a  strong  sympathy  whadi  united  them ;  and  this 
was  M£RiT  of  the  most  exalted  kind  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Shakspeare  must  have  shed  tears  of  delight,  when,  indifferent  to 
his  own  fate,  Essex  supplicid^d  the  favour  of  his  judges  towards 
his  unfortunate  friend.  Southampton  had  himself  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  poet's  retirement. 

I  have  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  offer  aa  to  the  head  by 
Droeshout.     It  has  a  verification  certainly  more  direct,  than  any 
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other.  Ben  Jonson  is  express  upon  its  likeness — Shakspeare's  friends 
and  partners  at  the  Olobe^  give  this  resemblance,  in  preference  to 
some  OTHERS,  equally  attainable.  There  can  be  no  ground  of  pre- 
ference, but  greater  likeness.  If  they  knew,  absolutely,  of  no  other 
portrait,  which  I  cannot  think,  the  verisimilitude  of  this  is  equally 
undisturbed. 


THE 


'BUST  AT  STRATFORD  UPON  AVON. 


In  point  of  time,  rather  preceding  Droeshout's  print,  is  the 
bust  CD  oar  poet's  monameDt  at  his  native  Stratford.  With  the 
accompaniments  to  this  effigy  of  Shakspeare  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  death's  head^  as  in  this  case  it  indicates  only  the  common 
dissolution  of  the  frame,  is  no  object  of  terror ;  and  the  two  cherubs 
with  the  spade  and  inverted  torch,  only  demonstrate  the  ambition 
of  the  artist  to  display  the  emblematic  stores  of  his  art.  In  the  bust 
itself  we  have  a  deep  interest,  because  it  was  no  doubt  erected  at 
the  charge  of  his  son-inJaw,  Dr.  Hall,  a  learned  physician ;  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  take  care  it  should  offer  more  than 
a  general  resemblance  to  his  illustrious  relation. 

The  bust  was  coloured ;  and  though  we  should  now  look  upon 
such  a  style  of  art  to  be  barbarous,  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that 
such  a  practice  was  not  unknown  to  the  great  sculptors  of  antiquity. 
Tradition  conveys  to  us  the  knowledge,  that  the  eyes  were  of  a 
light  hazel  colour,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn.  The  doublet  in 
which  he  was  dressed  was  of  scarlet  cloth,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  loose  black  gown  without  sleeves,  such  as  our  students  of  law 
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wear  at  dioDer  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  Periiaps  tiie  Mwlet 
might  be  chosen  for  the  doablet  as  it  was  the  regnlar  DDifonn  of 
the  King's  Comedians,  or  the  whole  dress  refer  to  some  office  in  the 
Ck>rporatioD  of  Stratford. 

At  what  precise  date  the  monament  was  erected  is  not  known- 
hut  in  the  year  1623  we  find  it  thus  alluded  to  by  Leonard  Digqes*, 

*  I  find  in  Wood's  Athenro  Oxoniemes,  that  Leonard  Digges  was  about  this 
time  returned  from  his  travels,  and  a  resident  in  University  College,  but  writing 
for  the  booksellers.  Besides  his  translation  of  Claodian's  Rape  of  Proserpine,  he 
had  published,  the  year  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  folio  Shakspeare,  a 
romance,  from  the  Spanish  of  Cespedes,  called  Gerardo,  or  the  Unfortunate 
Spaniard,  in  two  parts,  quarto,  1622,  His  Teraes  to  Shakspeare,  both  those 
quoted  above,  and  a  still  longer  poem,  might  have  been  composed  at  the  tequast 
of  the  publishers  of  our  poet's  works ;  it  is,  however,  possible,  that  they  might 
proceed  l^m  his  genuine  admiration,  and  that  he  might  have  gone  from  Oxford 
to  Stratford,  and  there  have  actually  seen  the  monument  to  which  he  alludes. 
Diggea  died,  it  seems,  in  1633,  so  that  the  latter  poem  on  Shakspeare,  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  spurious  edition  of  his  poems  in  1640,  must  have  been  leil  behind 
among  his  papers  in  manuscript,  if,  as  1  rather  incline  to  think,  it  had  not  made 
its  appearance  in  some  collection  of  verses,  anterior  to  the  poems  in  1640.  It  is, 
however,  fbll  of  curious  matter  relating  to  the  stage  and  the  professors  of  the 
drama,  and  merits  our  attention,  as  the  declaration  of  a  learned  and  judicioiu 
man  with  regard  to  the  comparative  attraction  of  Shakspeare.  According  to 
Digges,  he  neither  borrowed  one  phrase  from  the  Greeks,  nor  imitated  the  Latins; 
neither  translated  from  vulgar  langaages,  nor  gleaned  from  other  writers,  nor 
solicited  their  coatribotions.  He  is  the  great  support  of  the  King's  Company— 
the  poetasters  of  the  day  are  recommended  to  seek  the  Bull,  or  the  Cockpit,  or  tbe 
Fortune,  sure  as  tbey  must  be,  to  be  condemned  at  the  Blackfriars.  Indeed  Julius 
d2 
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in  some  verses  addressed  to  the  poet's  memory,  among  the  few  tributes 
of  that  sort  prefixed  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays. 

Shakespeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellowes  give 
The  world  thy  workes:  thy  workes,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tombe,  thy  name  most:  when  that  stone  is  rent^ 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  Monument, 
*  Here  we  alive  shaU  view  thee  still.    This  booke. 
When  brasse  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  looke 
Fresh  to  all  ages. 

In  the  torm  brass,  Mr.  Digges  might  allude  to  the  eograviog  in 

« 

the  folioy  certainly  upon  that  metal ;  it  is  hov^ever  more  probable^ 
that  he  used  the  term  in  combination  with  that  of  marble,  as 
usually  entering  into  the  composition  of  splendid  funereal  monuments 
in  that  age.  The  efligies  of  the  deceased  were  frequently  cast  in 
brass,  and  beautifully  finished  by  hand. 

What  injury  the  bust  might  have  sustained  in  the  hundred  years 


CsBsar  and  Othello  weie  the  great  favourites  of  those,  who  would  not  endure  a 
line  of  Catiline  and  Sejanus;  and  though  the  Fox  and  Alchemist,  long  inter-r 
mitted,  could  not  absolutely  be  quite  banished,  yet  they  have  scarce,  when  acted, 
defrayed  the  expence  of  the  door-keepers  and  a  sea-coal  fire — when,  let  but 
Falstaff,  and  Hal,  and  Poins,  or  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  or  Malvolio,  be  announced, 
and  the  Cockpit,  galleries  and  boxes,  all  were  filled,  and  you  could  with  difficulty 
find  a  room;  such  was  the  popularity  of  our  poet,  during  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Diggesv^See  the  Poem  itself:  Malone's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  485,  ed.  1821^ 
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followiog  its  erection,  cannot  be  told;  but  we  do  know,  that  in  1748 
the  monument  was  repaired,  and  the  colours  faithfully  restored,  by 
Mr.  John  Hall,  an  artist  of  Stratford.  To  provide  a  fund  for  this 
pious  work,  Mr.  John  Ward,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  gave  a  benefit  play  at  the  Town-hall  on  the  9th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1746.  The  play  selected  on  this  (Occasion  was  Othello ;  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  wrote  an  address,  grounded  on  the  famous 
prologue  by  Pope  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato ;  which  Mr.  Ward  had  the 
honour  to  deliver  to  an  audience  properly  glorying  in  their  townsman. 

Thus  then,  by  the  good  sense  of  a  comedian,  was  the  bust  revived 
in  all  its  original  attractions ;  and  in  this  state  it  continued  till  the 
year  1798;  when,  to  gratify  a  perhaps  purer  taste,  the  late  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  recommended  the  figure  to  be  painted  white,  as  it  now  appears. 
On  this  topic  of  our  inquiry,  we  are  not  obliged  to  rely  on  inaccurate 
drawings  or  &ding  recollections.  The  taste  and  feeling  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  BuUock,  so  well  known  by  his  Museum,  haying  a  few 
years  back  led  him  to  Stratford  to  complete  a  perfect  fac  simile  of  the 
poet's  person. 

The  vicar  yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  this  ingenious  man,  and  the 
bust  was  once  more  taken  down  for  the  operations  of  the  artist.  As 
I  have  heard,  the  cast  was  taken  from  it  by  night ;  and  this  awful 
labour  of  love  once  accomplished,  the  figure  was  replaced,  with  a 
security  that  it  should  never  again  be  removed  from  its  base,  until 
-^Time  itself  dissolve  the  Stratford  Monument." 

Let  us  now  then  examine  how  the  poet  is  exhibited  by  this 
venerable  effigy,  and  compare  it  with  the  pictures  or  prints^  which 
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are  received  among  us  as  authoritilBS  for  his  likeness^  The  first  re- 
mark diat  occurs  on  viewing  this  bust  is,  that  it  presents  our  bard 
in  the  act  of  composition,  and  in  his  gayest  mood.  The  inscomica 
so  brightens  his  countenance,  that  it  is  hardly  a  stretch  of  fiamcyy  to 
suppose  him  in  the  actual  creation  of  Falstaff  himself.  Very  sure  I 
am,  that  the  figure  must  long  have  continued  a  ^urec  of  infinite 
delight  to  those,  who  had  enjoyed  his  convivial  ()ualitie0.  Among 
this  circle,  it  is  nearly  certain  the  artist  himself  was  to  be  reckoned. 
The  performance  is  not  too  good  for  a  native  sculptor. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Bullock  obliged  sundry  friends  with  casts 
from  his  bust,  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
sculptor's  talent.  I  can  allow,  a  great  deal  in  the  commendations  of 
a  new  acquisition.  Perhaps,  at  present,  the  following  estimate  of  its 
merits  may  not  meet  with  much  of^position.  The  ccmtoar  of  the 
head  is  well  given.  The  lips  are  very  carefully  carved ;  but  the 
eyes  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  poor  character :  the  curves  of 
the  lids  have  no  grace — ^the  eyes  themselves  have  no  protecting 
prominences  of  bone,  and  the  whole  of  this  important  feature  is  tame 
and  superficial.  The  nose  is  thin  and  delicate,  like  that  of  the 
Chandos  head;  but  I  am  sJhaxd  a  little  curtailed,  to  allow  for  an 
enormous  interval  between  the  point  of  it  and  the  mouth,  which  is 
occupied  by  very  solid  mustaches,  curved  and  turned  up,  as  objects 
of  some  importance  in  that  whiskered  age.  Yet  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  the  distance  between  the  mouth  and  nose  is  rather  greater  ihan 
is  common,  in  both  the  folio  head  and  the  Chandos  picture.  There 
was  perhaps  some  exaggeration  here  in  the  bust :  viewed  in  front; 
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it,  cpp8^ll^|y;)y  looks  irregular  and  out  of  drawings— in  profile,  this 
disparity  is  somewhat  recovered. 

:  fln^m  what  picture  it  was  taken ,  we  are  not  informed,  it  was 
Mt  from. the. Chapdos  head — the  costume  is  totally  different  It  was 
not  from  Proe^hout's  original ,  for  the  same  reason;  and  for  another, 
Maigneii  in  .its  proper  place.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  it  might 
have  ,had  the  certain  model  of  a  mask  taken  from  the  face  of  the 
decea^ ;  and  on  this  point,  our  is^ulptors  express  different  opinions. 
However,  with  all  abatements  as  to  the  artist's  skill,  who  was  neither 
a  NollekeQs  nw  )a  Chantrey,  he  most  probably  had  so  many  qieans 
of  right  inforpiatipn,  worked  so  near  the  bard's  time,  and  .was  so 
coi^ipus  of  the  .importance  of  his  task,  that  this  must  always  be 
regarded  as  a  [leasing  and  foithfiil,  if  not  a  flattering,  resemblance 
of  the  great  poet. 

It  agrees  very  minutely  with  the  Chandos  picture.  The  nose, 
a  fe^ure  liable  to  the  least  change,  is  in  both  small  and  delicately 
fis>rnied,  and  the  interval  to  the  upper  lip  exceeds  considerably  that 
usually  found  in  English  heads.  The  bead  in  the  folio  concurs  with 
both  in  these  points,  and  we  may  therefore  rely  with  entire  oonfidence 
that  these  were  in  the  nature.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
YfUd  theones  of .  physiognomers.  Had  Layater  been  to  design,  a  nose 
^  our  p^et,  it  would  probably  have  resembled  that  of  the  rival 
genius  of  Spftii),  Cervantes,  or  of  Shakspeare's  countryman^  and 
most  probably  acquaintance,  George  Chapman,  as  exhibited  in  the 
wgmviPg'Of  William. Hole.  Our  more  humble,  but  not  less  pleasing 
task,  is  to  ascertain  the  truth;  and  as  most  theories. of  the  kind 
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alluded  to  may  be  made  to  bend  to  any  single  and  great  anomaly, 
those  who  follow  a  system,  in  preference  to  the  endless  diversities 
of  nature,  may  think  their  rule  established  even  by  the  exception. 
The  mouth  has  no  difference  in  its  character  in  the  picture  and  the 
bust,  though  the  action  is  quite  of^posite.  The  former  closes  and 
compresses  the  lips ;  the  latter  opens  them  freely,  as  was  demanded 
by  the  thoughtful  gravity  of  the  one  portrait,  and  the  amiable 
pleasantry  of  the  other.  When  Shakspeare  sat  to  the  painter,  his 
face  was  rather  thin  and  sharp ;  in  his  retirement  he  had  gotten  into 
flesh ;  and  it  is  possible  the  consequences  of  too  high  health  closed  his 
existence  at  an  age  so  premature  as  62  years — for  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  habits  in  retirement  were  extremely  convivial; 
and  the  hilarity  of  a  companion  unequalled  for  fiu^etiousness,  is  the 
expression  decidedly  intended  by  the  sculptor  of  the  bust. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  present  garb  of  this  figure ; 
I  mean  the  uniform  stone  colour  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Malone. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  better  suited  to  the  sacred  edifice  which 
contains  it;  a  scarlet  coat,  bright  eyes,  and  ruddy  cheeks,  add  too 
strongly  to  an  expression  ill  chosen,  for  one  who  was  to  sit  as  the 
guardian  of  his  own  ashes.  In  the  second  place,  by  time  the  monu- 
ment might  have  exhibited  a  copious  variety  of  complexions,  and 
doublets  of  changeable  colours.  Coxcomb  taste  would  have  often 
innovated,  and  insipid  affectation  might  have  been  betrayed  into  a 
smile. 

The  late  Mr.  Hayley  has  given  to  sculpturb  the  finest,  becaiise 
most  appropriate  praise : 
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Thoa  Ant  and  simpleBi  of  the  arts,  that  rose 
To  cheer  the  world  and  brighten  human  woes ! 
Friend  of  the  mourner !  Guardian  of  the  tomb  ! 

S88AT  ON  SCULPTURK,  JBPI8T.  2d. 

In  this  view,  every  thing  that  unites  with  the  material  of  the 
effigy  to  banish  the  notion  of  vital  existence  and  mobility,  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  the  shocking  mockery  about  it,  that  disgusts  us  in 
a  wax  figure :  smiling  countenances  and  cheeks  of  rosy  health,  that 
remain  immoveable,  are  a  cheat  upon  our  senses.  A  statue  should 
be  a  personal  resemblance  of  the  being,  as  accurate  as  it  can  be 
made ;  with  some  eye  however  to  the  properties  of  its  substance;  so 
that  the  expression  be  rather  sober  than  exhilarattt;  and  the  drapery 
rather  quiet  than  fluttering ;  more  ample  too  in  its  folds,  dian  the 
flimsy  substances  of  dress  commonly  exhibit  them.  The  best  notion 
of  a  figure  that  is  to  preside  over  a  monument,  may  be  drawn  (as 
what  indeed  that  is  excellent  may  not?)  from  Milton.  It  is  the 
numbing  spell  of  the  great  enchanter,  that  has  taken  its  full  effect 
— ^the  form  of  the  friend  we  have  lost  is  before  us,  but  a  chill  and 
deadly  paleness  has  come  upon  him ; — he  sits,  and  will  for  ever  sit, 


"  In  stony  fetters,  fixt  and  motionless.'' 

COMUS. 


1  have  been  the  fuller  upon  this  point,  because  Dr.  Drake,  the 
learned  and  elegant  author  of  a  work  upon  our  poet  and  his  times, 
seems  inclined  to  advocate  a  censure  upon  Mr.  Malone  for  this 
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alteratioOi  which  originated  in  personal  hoetility,  and  produced  a 
pointless  epigram  or  two  from  those  whose  frauds  he  had  exposed. 
Whether  a  funeral  monument  should  be  in  colours  or  not,  is  a  point 
of  taste,  and  therefore  admits  of  various  opinions.  But  the  Doctor 
has  one  remark  on  this  bust,  which,  as  it  relates  to  our  poet's  like- 
ness, I  cannot  leave  without  observation.  He  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  628, 
'^  There  is  a  very  close  and  remarkable  similitude  between  the 
engraving  from  the  Felton  Shakspeare,  and  the  bust  at  Stratford." 
Again,  a  little  afler :  **  Whether  we  consider  the  general  contour 
of  the  head,  or  the  particular  conformation  of  the  forehead,  eyes, 
nose,  or  mouth,  the  resemblance  is  complete."  It  is  however  but 
candid  to  add,  that  Dr.  Drake  in  a  note  informs  us,  that  these 
observations  rest  on  ^^  the  fidelity  of  the  engraving  prefixed  to  Reed's 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  1803." 

Alas  I  there  are  four  engravings  from  this  picture,  all  unlike,  more 
or  less,  to  that,  and  to  each  other.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  an  acute  and  able 
writer  also  on  such  subjects,  has  remarked,  that  ^'  the  late  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  failed  to  communicate  to  the  public  his  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Fel ton's  picture."  Wliat  basis  Mr.  Gilchrist  may  have  had 
for  this  observation,  will  be  rather  strikingly  apparent,  when  the 
reader  shall  have  perused  the  very  ample  discussion  into  which  I 
shall  be  drawn,  while  examining  its  former  pretensicms.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  before  roe  a  very  iSsuthful  copy  in  oil  from  this  picture, 
1  would  rtfer  the  decision  to  any  eye,  accustomed  to  works  of  art ; 
iMi4  am  confideiit  tiiat  it  must  be  {Mronoanced,  uttttly  wUike  Ai 
km^  itt  every  one  of  theae  points  of  presauied  siaiilarity« 


THE  CHANDOS  HEAD 


PAINTER'S  NAME  UNKNOWN. 


The  progress  of  this  inquiry  has  now  brought  us  to  the  third 
of  tlie  received  likenesses  of  our  poet^  which  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Duke  of  Chandos.  It  is  a  head  painted  on 
canvass,  and  seemed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  have  been  left 
unfinished  by  the  artist.  This  is  the  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  which 
has  been  so  frequently  engraved,  and  to  which  the  fancy  of  each 
succeeding  engraver  has  added  every  conceivable  variety  of  feature, 
expression,  and  dress. 

No  picture  within  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  more  frequently 
copied.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  one  in  1760  for  Bishop  New- 
ton, which  came  into  Mr.  Malone's  possession.  A  very  animated 
copy  of  it,  I  have  contemplated  with  pleasure,  among  the  gifts  of 
Mr.  Capell,  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  in  1768,  in  the  small  apart- 
ment devoted  to  his  treasures^  in  the  library  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

There  were  many  persons,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  wanting 
the  greatest  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  never  considered  him  to 
be  a  faithfiil  copyist.  I  presume  this  to  have  been  partly  the  opinion 
of  my  late  firiend  Mr.  Malone;  for  in  the  year  1788,  having  himself 
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then  seen  the  original  picture,  he  procured  the  Duke's  permission  to 
have  a  drawing  from  it,  in  crayons,  executed  by  a  very  clever  artist, 
the  late  Mr.  Ozias  Humphry ;  and  the  result  was  a  portrait  exhibiting 
a  very  material  difference  indeed  from  Sir  Joshua's  copy  in  oil. 

Mr.  Malone  has  left  the  following  in  his  hand-writing,  on  the  back 
of  the  drawing  by  Humphry : 

**  This  Drawing  of  Shakipeare  was  made  in  August  1783^  by  that  exceUent 
artist^  Mr.  Ozias  Humphry^  from  the  only  original  picture  extant,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sir  William  Davenant^  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.    The  painter  is  unknown. 

"  The  original  having  been  painted  by  a  very  ordinary  hand,  having  been  at 
some  subsequent  period  painted  over^  and  being  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  this  copy, 
which  is  a  very  &ithful  one,  is  in  my  opinion  invaluable.  Mr.  Humphry  thinks 
that  Shakspeare  was  about  the  age  of  forty-three  when  this  portrait  was  painted ; 
which  fixes  its  probable  date  to  the  year  1607. 

(Signed)  '*  Edmond  Malone, 

"  June  29, 1784. 

*'  The  original  picture  is  twenty^two  inches  long,  and  eighteen  broad.'' 

Among  various  marks  of  Mr.  Malone's  kindness,  of  which  I  may 
reasonably  be  proud,  he  allowed  me  to  have  copies  of  both  his  pictures : 
the  artists  who  executed  them  for  me,  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
duty  of  fidelity,  and  they  are  in  truth  fac  similes.  I  am  therefore 
v^ell  prepared  to  state  the  difierence  between  them,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken. 

Sir  Joshua's  copy  is  characterized  by  smartness  and  pleasantry ; 
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that  of  Mr.  Humphry  by  thoughtful  gravity.  Ab  to  the  place  and 
drawing  in  of  the  features,  the  differences  are  slight,  but  the  effect  is 
what  I  have  described  Whether  Sir  Jodiua,  perceiving  the  picture 
to  be  injured  and  become  black  from  time,  had  used  the  freedom  to 
mix  something  of  the  expression  of  the  bust  with  his  copy  of  the 
picture,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  he  has  given  to  his  work  a  brisk 
pertness,  which  is  clearly  not  in  the  copy  made  for  Mr.  Capell,  and 
which  I  certainly  do  not  believe  to  have  ever  been  visible  in  the 
original. 

It  was  about  the  year  1793  that  I  myself  was  permitted,  with  a 
friend,  to  examine  that  venerable  portrait  at  Chandos  House.  We 
took  with  us  what  had  been  termed  a  fine  copy ;  I  think  by  Ramberg ; 
and  found  it  utterly  unlike.  Indeed  I  never  saw  any  thing  that 
resembled  it,  until  my  subsequent  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Malone 
shewed  me  the  copy  by  Humfdiry,  which  always  hung  in  his  study, 
and  seemed  to  suggest,  by  its  earnest  regard,  the  subject  of  so  many 
of  our  conversations. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the 
present  picture  is  to  be  considered  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  bard. 
The  reader  will  have  seen  the  firm  expression  of  Mr.  Malone's  belief. 
He  remained  to  the  last  entirely  convinced  of  its  authenticity ;  and 
indeed  it  is  traceable  from  Davenant,  through  various  hands,  to  the 
possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  at  present 
numbers  it  among  the  treasures  of  Stowe.  That  it  should  ever  have 
been  seriously  questioned,  might  excite  some  surprise,  were  it  not 
at  the  same  time  added,  that  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esq.  was  the 
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person  by  whom  it  was  suspected  to  be^  but  on  slight  graunds, 
received  as  a  gennioe  portrait  of  our  author.  The  wit  and  ingenuity 
of  that  celebrated  man^  tempted  him  continually  to  advocate  very 
singular  opinions ;  and  as  he  had  great  skill  in  the  weapons  of  con- 
troversy, he  could  make  good  battle  always,  even  with  an  indifferent 
cause.  He  undertook  to  depreciate  the  present  portrait  The  means 
he  used  were  these :  If  there  had  been  any  scandal  about  the  possessors 
of  this  picture,  such  demerit  in  the  owner  was  made  to  bear  against 
the  picture.  Gossip  rumour  had  given  out  that  Davenant  was  more 
than  Shakspeare's  god-son.**— What  folly  therefore  to  suppose  that  he 
should  possess  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  poet,  when  his  lawful  daughters 
had  not  one  I  Mrs.  Barry  was  an  actress  of  acknowledged  gallantry; 
—as  she  received  forty  guineas  for  this  picture,  *^  something  more 
animated  than  canvass  might  have  been  included,  though  not  spe- 
cified, in  the  bargain."  I  am  afraid  the  learned  Commentator  here 
remembered  the  famous  Dol  Tearsheet,  another  lady  of  acknowledged 
gallantry,  who  exclaims  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  ^^  'Faith,  and  I'll  catMMt 
thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets."  If  the  name  of  one  of  the  possessors 
have  no  very  sonorous  dignity,  that  suggests  a  ridicule  which  is 
immediately  applied.  Mr.  Steevens  must  have  chuckled  with 
triumph,  when  he  found  a  Keck  among  them.  But  this  is  puny 
pleasantry-*-at  last,  collecting  the  artillery  of  his' annoyance  together, 
he  devotes  the  whole  tribe,  like  a  true  Anthropophaginian,  to  become 
a  sacrifice  to  his  humour,  and  styles  our  picture  the 

/'  Davenantico-Bettertono-Banryan-Keckian-Nicolsian-Ghandosan/' 
cawoM^ — ^forgetting  that  it  could  not  be  but  honourable  to  the  parties, 
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to  pofiseBs  the  real,  or  even  supposed  likeness  of  the  greatest  of  oar 
poets. 

This  artifice  he  had  in  tratli  practised  in  a  remarkable  instance 
before,  on  a  different  occasion.  Finding  it  for  his  parpose  to  exhibit 
the  text  of  the  first  folio  of  onr  author,  as  of  questionable  accoraoy, 
he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  matchless  pleasantry  of  his  advertise* 
ment  to  the  edition  of  our  author's  plays  published  in  1793: 

''  We  have  sometimes  followed  the  suggestions  of  a  WarbortOD,  a  Johnson^ 
a  Farmer,  or  a  Tyrwhitt,  in  preference  to  the  decisions  of  a  Heminge  or  a  Condell, 
notwithstanding  their  choice  readings  might  have  been  influenced  by  associates 
whose  high-sounding  names  cannot  fail  to  enforce  respect,  viz.  William  Ostler, 
John  Shanke,  William  Sly,  and  Thomas  Poope." 

The  reader  sees  that  this  weighty  criticism  has  no  more  solid  base  to 
support  it^  than  that  he  finds  these  vulgar  names  in  the  folio>  among 
the  list  of  the  actors  who  performed  in  our  author's  plays* 

Mr.  Steevens  knew^  few  men  so  well,  that  after  the  fire  of  1618 
had  probably  destroyed  some  of  the  manuscript  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
along  with  the  Globe  theatre,  for  which  they  were  written,  Messrs. 
Heminge  and  Condell  had  published  them  according  to  the  copies  in 
their  possession  at  their  house  in  the  Blackfriars ;  which  they  believed 
to  be  (bating  a  few  curtailments  which  he  might  have  made  or 
allowed)  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them.  Mr.  Stee^ 
Yens  knew,  that  there  was  no  choice  of  readings  to  be  influenced  by 
the  humble  men,  whose  wunding  names  ^^  could  not  it  seems  iail  to 
enforce  respect;''  and  whom  this  Editor  of  Shakspeare  devotes  to 
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ridicule ;  though  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  acted  in  his  plajs^ 
ought  to  have  secured  for  them  the  unforced  respect  of  every  rational 
admirer  of  the  poet  But  this  man  of  wit  might  have  recollected 
who  said  of  Joshua  Barnes,  ^'  that  he  had  less  Greek  than  an  Athenian 
cobler;"  and  whatever  were  the  names  of  these  poor  men,  they 
could  probably,  all,  have  exjdained  allusions,  dark  even  to  his 
own  extensive  knowledge  of  English  manners;  and  as  to  the  language 
of  their  day,  they  might  have  contemptuously  smiled  at  the  extra- 
vagant conjectures  of  the  modem  sages,  whom  he  so  awfully  enu- 
merates. 

Such  tricks  as  these  have  not  entirely  discredited  his  labours ;  but 
they  have  naturally  enough  secured  for  him  the  title  of  the  Puck 
of  Commentators. 

All  this  might  have  passed,  and  been  perhaps  the  reigning  opinion, 
but  for  one  unlucky  discovery,  on  which  the  reader  will  allow  me 
to  dwell  at  some  length.  Our  admirable  poet,  Dryden,  was  known 
to  have  received  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  as  a  present  from  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  whom  he  repaid  by  a  copy  of  verses  written  cer- 
tainly between  the  years  1683  and  1692.  From  what  picture  Kneller 
copied,  was  not  known.  But  at  length  Mr.  Malone,  when  occupied 
on  the  Life  of  Dryden,  discovered  that  he  copied  the  head  now 
called  the  Chandos,  and  that  his  work  was  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth  Castle.  Now  Dryden  had  seen  the 
original  for  years  together,  at  the  residences  of  either  Davenant  or 
Betterton,  or  both.  He  had  no  doubt  often  conversed  with  them 
as  to  its  authenticity ;  and  the  account  he  received,  made   him 
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earnestly  wish  to  possess  a  fyiC  simile  of  the  portrait  His  frieqd. 
Sir  Godfrey,  therefore,  could  not  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  gift  more 
valuable.  But  a  few  lines  from  his  verses  to  the  painter,  best  express 
his  delight : 

Shakspeare^  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight; 
With  awe  I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  face. 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 

Here  then  we  at  once  step  back  to  the  17th  century,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  consider  the  picture  as  one  that  excited  no  notice 
till  the  early  part  of  the  18th.  We  may  be  clear  also,  that  Dryden 
considered  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  an  unquestionable  likeness 
of  Shakspeare.  The  story  of  it,  therefore,  has  all  the  confirmation 
that  Dryden's  belief  could  bestow;  and  he  would  not  have  allowed 
Kneller,  when  he  designed  an  obligation,  to  waste  his  skill  in  copying 
any  picture,  which,  being  doubtful,  would  want  to  him  the  only 
value  that  could  be  in  a  copy. 

The  history  of  it,  rendered  thus  credible,  follows :  It  was  very 
probably  painted  by  Burbage,  the  great  tragedian,  who  is  known  to 
have  handled  the  pencil.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  property  of 
Joseph  Taylor,  our  poet's  Hamlet,  who  dying  about  the  year  1653, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  70,  left  this  picture  by  will  to  Davenant. 
At  the  death  of  Davenant,  in  1668,  it  was  bought  by  Betterton  the 
actor ;  and  when  he  died,  Mr.  Robert  Keck,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
gave  Mrs.  Barry  the  actress  40  guineas  for  it.    From  Mr.  Keck  it 
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p«ised  to  Mr.  MiepU  9f  i(putbgat6i  wbose  only  daiB^ter  married  the 
Maimuis  of  CaernarvQo. 

So  muah  fin^  tbe  tmntmimoD  of  the  picture,  wbieh  is  painted 
on  canvass ;  and  a  man  must  be  little  conversant  with  the  portraits 
of  1607,  to  start  an  objection,  because  it  was  not  painted  upon  wood. 
I  know  very  well,  that  some  of  the  smooth  painters,  about  this  time^ 
and  long  after,  preferred  pannel,  for  subjects  that  were  to  be  very 
highly  finished,  and  seen  near.  The  wood  allowed  of  a  thinner  and 
more  transparent  system.  You  frequently,  in  these  pictures,  see  the 
absolute  grain  0|f  tbe  wood  through  a  tinted  gelatinous  substance, 
merely  vehjpl^  bpt  apia^^gly  b^rilljaQt.  The  absorbent  ground  of 
t|)e  c^qvaf^  took  the  oil  entirely  from  the  su^fface,  and  left  their 
colours  heavy  and  opf^ue.  Here  therefore  they  were  compelled  to 
use  great  body  of  colour,  and  to  paint  with  deeper  shadows.  The 
pannel  pictures  gen^ri^lly  have  the  features  littl^  relieved  by  shadow. 
To  end  the  question  in  a  word,  our  palaces  and  ancient  country 
seats  are  crowded  with  portraits  painted  upon  canvasSy  about  this 
period. 

The  earliest  engraving  frqn^  this  picture,  of  decided  excellence, 
i;8  ofie  by  Duchange,  from  a  drawing  by  B.  Arlaud.  The  latter  was, 
I  ii^agiiie,  t^  sQBt  of ^  4^Ui^^  AP^ine  Arlaud,  a  delightful  artist, 
who  came  over  tp  this  counitry  ip  J  7^1 9.  ^ged  ^,  and  might  therefore 
have  a  aon,  vyhp^  with  hi§  name  coqld  l;uing  tot  any  work  much  of  his 
ta^n^.  Th^  fathei;  w^  m  ej^thusiast  ia  his  aj^t,  and  I  should  consider 
his^  spi^  to  havf  Ij^ud  ft  kindred  ini^pvlse,  "whm  he  made  his  drawing 
ttpv^  the  pi^^ur^,  then  in  Mr.  Keek's  possession^  in  the  year  1725.    But 
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fiDding  the  original  not  painted  by  a  great  arfist,  and  looking  upoft 
himself  as  perhaps  most  faithM  to  the  poet  when  he  departed  ftotti 
the  painter's  drawing,  he  has  consideraUy  altered  the  features,  but 
preserved  the  expression  of  the  cottntenanee,  with  perhaps  some 
heightening.  As  to  the  diPess,  he  has  considered  himself  perfectly  at 
liberty.  Instead  of  the  original  doublet,  he  has  exhibited  the  poet  in 
a  slight  sunmier  waistcoat,  open  to  the  seventh  button ;  and  thrown 
negligently  about  his  shoulders  a  sort  of  camblet  cloak  with  a  lining 
of  a  lighter  colour,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  different  material. 
But  the  expression  of  his  head  atones  for  all ;  it  is  giving  to  genius 
a  locd  habitation  and  a  name.  Duchange  engraved  it  extremely  well 
in  the  line  manner,  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  best 
engraving  hitherto  from  the  picture.  He  reverses  the  head,  as  all 
the  engravers  did,  even  as  low  down  as  Houbraken  in  1747;  but 
he  has  not  troubled  us  with  any  emblematical  additions,  in  the  style 
of  the  illustrious  heads;  there  are  neither  daggers  and  masks,  nor 
everlasting  oil,  nor  eagles  full-summed,  nor  crowns  of  laurel  or  of 
bays ;  but  upon  a  sarcophagus,  v^ich  on  the  comers  of  its  slab  bears 
the  names  in  small  of  the  two  artists,  we  read,  in  the  fine  hand- 
writing of  that  period,  the  expressive  and  yet  simple  inscription — 
"  Mr.  William  Shakespeare." 

As  every  thing  that  relates  to  Shakspeare  is  interesting,  the 
reader  may  desire  to  hear  something  about  the  engraver  of  his  portrait. 
Gasper  Duchange  was  a  native  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at  Paris.    He  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
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celel^rated  John  Audran,  and  received  his  academic  honours  in  the 
very  year  that  the  latter  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  King  of 
France.  Mr.  Strutt  thinks  that  he  was  rather  a  neater  engraver 
than  his  competitor,  and  that  the  etching  is  not  so  predominant.  As 
I  cannot  learn  that  Duchange  was  ever  in  this  country,  there  is  this 
circumstance  singular  in  his  print,  that  Arlaud's  drawing  was  sent 
over  to  Paris ;  and  thus  the  best  engraving  of  the  great  poet  of  Eng- 
land was  executed  in  France. 

Mr.  Theobald,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  gave  this  print  as  the 
sole  embellishment  of  his  octavo  edition  of  our  poet's  works  in  1733: 
if  indeed  the  list  of  his  subscribers,  adorned  with  all  the  rank  and 
talent  of  the  country,  be  not  deemed  itself  a  curious  and  refined 
embellishment. 

There  are  still  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  the  picture,  of 
which  some  notice  should  be  taken  in  this  examination.  There  is  it 
seems  a  tradition,  that  no  original  painting  of  Shakspeare  existing, 
Sir  Thomas  Clarges  caused  a  portrait  to  be  painted  from  a  young 
man,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  resemble  him.  Mr.  Malone  found 
this  tale  to  exist  upon  the  assertion  of  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  August  1759;  he  observes,  that  this  gentleman  never 
produced  his  authority  for  pronouncing  this  to  be  an  absolute  faciy 
though  repeatedly  called  upon  to  do  so.  Stilly  however,  he  has  him- 
self told  us,  that  most  reports  of  this  kind  are  an  adumbration  of 
some  fact ;  an  indication  of  something  in  kind  or  degree  similar  or. 
analagous. 
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Perhaps  the  truth  may  be>  that  the  anecdote  is  not  entirely 
groundless.  Sir  Thomas  Clai^;es  might  wish  himself  to  possess  a 
picture  of  Shakspeare ;  and  not  being  able  to  discover  one,  resort 
to  die  contrivance  mentioned  above,  placing  the  folio  print,  and  die 
living  likeness,  together  before  die  artist — for  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  no  tradition  menUons  Sir  Thomas  as  having  been  one  of  the 
possessors  of  the  Chandos  head.  That  the  writer  in  the  mi^azine 
never  replied  to  the  queries  which  were  pat  to  him,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  or  even  presumptive  evidence  of  impostUon ;  and  !  think 
Mr.  Malone  was  too  hasty  in  this  inference.  The  writer  of  the 
anecdote  might  never  see  the  queries.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  took  in  the  magazine.  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  curious 
focts  are  sent  to  such  repositories,  by  persons  who  do  not  constftntly 
read  the  miscellanies  in  question.  Is  it  a  probable  thing,  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  should  invent  a  story,  consistent  enough  in  its 
data,  embracing  the  name  of  him  who  ordered  the  picture,  the 
manner  of  its  production  also,  (so  likely  a  resort),  and  this  too  for 
no  object  but  mischief?  I  therefore,  at  all  events,  more  charitably 
conceive,  that  the  tradition  had  foirly  reached  him ;  that  he  gave 
it,  as  he  received  it,  to  the  respectable  periodical  work  of  the  time; 
and  perhaps  at  most  looked  to  see  that  his  communication  was 
correctly  printed. 

The  writer  of  our  anecdote  added,  that  Cornelius  Jansen  was  the 
Mtist  who  painted  this  picture  for  Sir  Thomas  Claiges.  Bat  as 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  Jansen  painted  the  po^  in  his  life-time. 
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we  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  one  mistake  in  the  tradition.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  Chandos  canvass  ha»  not  the  soHdlest 
look  of  Jansen's  manner.  He  in  general  painted  his  heads  upon 
board,  and  in  truth,  was  an  artist  only  inferior  to  Vandyke :  whereas 
the  reader  will  have  found  the  Chandos  picture  to  have  been  painted 
by  an  ordinary  hand,  but  to  possess  unqMstioned  resemblance  to 
the  poet,  and  to  have  been  very  carefully  transmitted  through  the 
hands  of  authenticated  possessors. 

Davenant,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographers,  was  born  in   the 
year  1606;  Shakspeare  died  when  this  his  god-son  was  ten  years  old. 
The  boy,  as  we  are  told,  was  fond  of  running  out  to  meet  him,  when 
he  passed  through  Oxford.    There  is   therefore  a  high  probability 
that  he  remembered  his  person,  and  was  sure  of  the  verisimilitude  of 
Taylor's  picture.     He  would  no    doubt  frequently  express  this  to 
both  Betterton  and  Dryden.    Betterton  accordingly  bought  the  ori- 
ginal, and  Dryden  was  made  happy  by  Kneller's  copy  from  it.    I 
regret,  not   for  Kneller's  sake  but  ours,  that   Drydea  did  not  let 
out  more  of  his  mighty  spirit,  in  the  verses  by  which  he  repaid  the 
painter's  kindness.     He  might  have  rendered  them  the  vehicle  of 
a  discriminated  character  of  Shakspeare,   such  as  should  rival  that 
written  by  himself  in  such  admirable  prose ;  but  I  gave,  above,  all 
that  was  of  real  moment.    The  other  passages  are  a  common-place  of 
panegyric,  such  as  he  might  know  Kneller's  outrageous  vanity  de- 
manded;  which  no  painter  ever  yet  merited;  and  which,  notwith- 
standing, the  fashionable  artist  of  every  age  has  certainly  received. 
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It  is  amnting  moreover  to  see  him  cramming  upon  Knells,  the 
very  drag  with  which  Ben  Jonson  had  so  long  before  ohoked  the 
Dutchman  Droeshout    Even  the  rhymes  are  the  same  : 

JONSON. 

Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature^  to  outdo  the  life. 

DRYDEN. 

Such  are  thy  pieces^  imitating  life 

So  near,  they  almost  conquer  in  the  strife.'*' 

Poetry  indeed  hardly  ever  speaks  of  painting  with  any  exactness 
of  commendation.  When,  as  before  quoted,  Dryden  writes  of  the 
^ ^ majesHc  feice''  of  Shakspeare,  unquestionably  he  says  of  it  what 
the  picture,  in  any  usual  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exhibit.  When 
applied  to  either  man  or  woman,  or  to  lower  ranks  of  animal  nature, 
majesty  always  implies  an  aspect  of  command,  a  visible  feeling  of 
superiority.    There  is  nothing  of  this  in  ihe  picture. 

But  although  it  is  too  characteristic  of  our  poet's  amiable  and 
modest  nature,  to  be  what  Dryden  terms  majesticj  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  in  no  common  degree,   and   will  be  always,  I  think,  the 

*  Gravity  itself  must  relax  into  a  smile,  to  find  our  poet  even  preceding 
Jonson  in  this  allusion:  he  hetd publi9k€d  the  following  couplet  in  the  year  1593 : 

*'  Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
*'  His  art's  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife." 


▼ENUS  AND  ADONIS. 
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favourite  exhibition  of  Shakspeare.  The  eyes  have  great  expression , 
and  the  compression  of  the  lips  indicates  the  earnest  employment  of 
the  mind — it  is  a  rare  combination  of  penetration  and  placid  compo- 
sure. The  original  picture  has  become  so  dark  from  age,  as  to  have 
deepened  the  expression  of  gravity  into  sternness ;  this  may  be  apparent 
to  those  who  have  been  indulged  with  an  impression  of  the  private 
plate,  which  has  been  engraven  at  the  command  of  the  noble  pos- 
sessor of  the  picture.  I  therefore,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Boswell,  strictly 
adhere  to  Mr.  Humphry's  drawing  in  1783.  Forty  years  make  great 
changes  in  a  picture,  left  originally  unfinished,  of  which  much  of 
the  surface  has  been  cleaned  away,  and  which  in  its  ^^  nighted  colour," 
is  certainly  but  the  ghost  of  what  it  once  had  been.  In  Mr.  Malone's 
opinion,  the  drawing  of  Mr.  Ozias  Humphry  is  invaluable.  I  have 
fortunately  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  view  taken  by  that  artist 
of  this  venerable  portrait.  As  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  dress 
remains,  I  cannot  countenance  another  invention,  in  addition  to  the 
liberties  taken  already  by  the  various  copyists  and  engravers.  The 
countenance  is  clearly  made  out  by  the  artist,  and  that  is  all  that 
we  can  really  ascertain.  It  was  to  terminate  all  delusion  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  present  work  was  undertaken. 
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PORTRAIT  BY  ZUCCHERO. 


About  the  time  that  I  first  inspected  the  Chandos  head,  or 
not  long  after,  my  old  friend  Sir  William  Beechey  mentioned  to 
me,  that  Mr.  Cosway  had  what  he  termed  an  original  picture  by 
Zucchero,  of  the  poet,  and  that  I  had  better  look  at  it.  Accordingly, 
soon  after,  we  went  to  Mr.  Cosway's  together,  and  finding  him  at 
home,  we  had  the  picture  taken  down ;  and  those  excellent  artists 
agreed,  that  it  was  unquestionably  a  head  by  Zucchera  It  was 
painted  upon  pannel,  and  on  the  back  we  read  the  poet's  name, 
Guglielm:  Shakspeare. 

The  picture  exhibited  a  youthftil  poet,  leaning  with  his  face  upon 
the  right  hand;  the  head  stooped  forward,  in  earnest  meditation, 
with  the  evidences  of  composition  lying  before  him.  A  very  coarse 
mezzotinto  from  it  may  still  be  found  among  the  dealers,  which 
gives  but  an  imperfect  likeness,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  beauty,  and 
much  of  the  sentiment,  are  missed  by  the  engraver.  Indeed  the  print 
is  as  rude  as  the  picture  was  delicate  and  refined.  Decent  pains 
were  wanting  in  the  very  setting  out  of  this  print;  for  the  artist,  I 
remember,  was  barbarously  written  down  Zucro. 
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The  age  of  the  person  whom  Zucchero  thus  painted,  must  have 
been  verging  upon  90,  because  the  beard  is  full,  dark,  and  luxuriant; 
the  hair  black ;  the  eyes  bright,  and  full  of  intelligence.  But  un- 
fortunately, Zucchero  never  could  have  painted  Shakspeare.  Having 
exhibited  some  of  the  popei'^  officers,  wkh  ass's  ears,  over  the  gate 
of  the  church  of  St.  Luke,  the  patron  of  painters,  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  to  preserve  his  own: — ^he  went  first  to  Flanders,  and  in  1574 
came  to  England,  where  he  painted  Queen  Elizabeth  twice,  and  also 
Que6a  Marlj^  o£  Scotland.;  who,:  fbr»  some  thue  after,  might  be  said 
to  be  rathpr  rusHca^M  than  confined,  and  in  1588  was  very  near 
obtaining  hec  lil^Fty  altog^tJiw.  . 

His  stay  inthift  oountcy  was  certainly  not  b^g;  probably  five 
or  six;  years^  at  mort.  If  ke^  left  n  in  1£B0,  Shakspeare  wa»  then 
only  16  year^oldr  luid  at  hisi  aative  Stnytford^  paying  his  court  t# 
io^Xi  Mi^tre9$§  Am^  Hktbaway,>  and  :indiibit|aUy  midistinguished  by^ 
duamaitiQ  ^eni^  tbottgfi  he  mighb  haire  even  then  cultivated  thei 
Muses,  aud  framed  perhaps  some  of  the  Sonnets,  v^ich  he  wrote 
upon  the  subject  of  X^tiw,  an4AiaM6,  befoi^  he  fised  ob  the 
stanza,  in  which  he  finally  composed  that  daboratC)  and^  in  maay 
respects,  most  beautiful  poem.    ^ 

It  is  said  of  Zuccheno,  that  he^  was  offended*  at  our  religion. 
l!^here  were  plenty  of  Catholics,.  both>openaiid<  concealed,  to  preserve 
him.  from  the.  imputation  of  singularity ;  and .  the  great  number  of 
omr^  nobility^  and  gentry,  who  emf^oyed  him,  oMiy  diew,  that  our 
religion  by  no  means  profe^lM^  against  th^  hand  which  bestowed 
the  graces  of  art.     He  quitted*  us,  howevw>  before  (he  atrocious 
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mmder  of  Qvbbn  Mariz'  Violated  MnidlbHi^  fiibto'i^it^^  thati  the 
prejadice  ^  a  ^ineakmB  Oaitb^li^^  by  ootragifigtha  cettinbii  ^lifeigs 
of  humanity. 

About  j^ia  yeM  befbrd  ^Mr.CMwiiy  died,  1  ledHed  Upon  him,  to 
iMpecA  the  pictmre  carefully  agaiu^  that  I  might  not  bo  compfeUiKl 
ta  relyilpon^  an  impression  made  fir^  and  twenty  yearis  ago.  Hfe 
told  me,  upon  my  pointing  to^^to  xM  poritibtt  in  his  mtting-rck>m, 
that  he  h^  ledt  it  tb  aMrery  iimiable  fi^endof  his,  a  female  artist, 
who  had  requested  leave  toH)opy  itt'  While  we  conversed  upon  othe^ 
topieS)^  be  tont  his  servant'  to  that  Jady^  With  b  desire  that  iahe  would 
indulge  him  with  it  for  a  few  mincrtes.  He  was  greatly  surprised 
to 'find  that^lhe  fkir  artist  hdd  i*etfimed  it  to  him  a  considerable 
time  since  y  but  it- had  not  been  replaced  in  bis  parlour,  and  be  in 
vain  tided  to  nonjefitufe  what  had  become  of  it 

This  portrait  was  an  oval,  life  suse,  most  delicately  painted,  With 
something  peculiar  in  the  oblique,  or  cat-like  position  of  the  eyes. 
I  may  add,  that  it  had  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  traditional 
complexion,  and  established  features  of  the  great  poet  of  England. 
Of  Torquato  Tasso,  indeed,  it  bears  more  than  a  slight  look;  and 
struck  an  accomplished  friend  of  mine,  as  indicating  all  the  mingled 
characteristics  of  genius  and  passion,  that  denoted  the  mighty  author 
of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata.  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  declaring  it  to 
be  an  Italian  portrait;  and  it  might  indeed  have  been  painted  for 
himself  or  his  brother  Taddeo : — ^nor  are  the  indications  of  poetical 
composition  in  this  picture  at  all  adverse  to  such  a  supposition^ 
for  Federigo  certainly  wrote  and  published  verses :  most  of  the  painters 
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of  Italy  combined  very  different  powers  together ;  were  at  the  same 
time  poets,  painters,  architects,  and  musicians;  and  they  shewed 
that,  as  the  fine  arts  might  be  reduced  to  one  common  principle,  so 
they  might  all  center  in  some  highly-gifted  individuals.  The  reader, 
on  the  subject  of  this  common  principle  among  the  elegant  arts,  may 
thank  me  for  referring  him  to  the  Abbe  Batteaux's  treatise,  Les 
beaux  Arts  reduits  d  tin  meme  prindpe. 

The  only  point  of  relation  between  Zuccbero  and  Shakspeare  is, 
that  they  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1616. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  remark  upon  the  fieu^ility  with  which  persons 
inscribe  names  or  dates,  or  both,  upon  portraits  of  unquestionable 
antiquity.  Here  we  find  the  name  of  Shakspeare  curiously  imprest 
upon  the  pannel.  But  there  is  something  base  beyond  common  crime, 
in  thus  catching  a  sordid  profit  firom  the  generous  enthusiasm  that 
leads  men  to  honour  the  mighty  dead — 

"  And  oat  of  their  own  virtaes  make  the  net, 
''  That  shall  enmesh  them  all.'' 
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SHAKSPEARE, 


BY  CORNELIUS  JANSEN. 


ANNO  1610,  JETAT.  46. 


In  the  year  1770,  the  play  of  King  Lear  was  published  by 
White,  io  Fleet-street,  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  Editor  intended 
with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  works.  The  plan  was 
exceedingly  judicious,  and  differed  from  that  of  Mr.  Capell  only,  by 
making  the  collations  of  the  various  copies  accompany  the  poet's 
text,  instead  of  assembling  them  in  volumes  of  another  size,  and  to 
be  published  at  a  distant  time*. 

To  the  above  play  of  King  Lear  was  prefixed  a  very  delicate 
mezzotinto  by  R.  Earlom,  from  the  original  portrait  of  Shakspeare  in 


*  To  shew  how  a  necessary  task  may  be  ridiculed,  and  what  a  test  of  tnith  this 
ptecioas  ridicule  is  likely  to  be,  we  may  instance  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Jennens. 
This  laborious  gentleman  used  to  spread  the  various  copies,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  our  poef  s  works,  in  a  rather  distant  series,  and  pass  himself  rapidly  firom  one 
end  of  his  collection  to  the  other  and  back  again,  line  by  line.  Afr.  Steevens,  I 
suppose,  must  have  seen  him  at  this  brisk  collation,  for  he  fastened  upon  his  rival 
the  title  of  the  jAiOlle-eodk  Commentator. 
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the  possession  of  Charles  Jennens,  Esq.  of  Gopsal^  in  Leicestershire, 
the  ostensible  patron,  but  real  editor  of  the  work.  That  gentleman 
was  firmly  convinced  of  its  authenticity.  What  communication  Mr. 
Jennens  made  upon  the  subject  of  this  picture  to  the  critics  of  his 
time,  I  cannot  discover :  under  his  print  from  it,  he  merely  states, 
that  it  was  painted  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  of  which  indeed  even  the 
print  exhibited  sufficient  evidence.  The  late  Mr.  Steevens,  speaking 
of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  picture,  says,  that  he  ^^was  not 
disposed  to  forgive  the  writer  who  observed  that,  being  dated  in 
1610,  it  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  an  artist  who  never  saw 
England  till  1618,  above  a  year  after  our  author's  death."  There 
were  other  inferences  which  he  might  leave  Mr.  Jennens  to  draw 
—such  as  this,  that  if,  however,  he  could  be  certain  of  his  painter, 
that  certainty  was  decisive  against  his  poet--or  this  other,  that  if 
still  he  deemed  the  head  a  Shakspeare,  Jansen  could  merely  have 
copied  it  from  some  other  picture. 

Mr.  Steevens  was  unfortunately  a  person,  who  took  a  very  marked 
delight  in  ruffling  the  complacency  of  others.  Finding  in  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  page  8,  the  words — ^^  Jansen's  first 
works  in  England  are  dated  about  1618"  (in  which,  as  will  be 
afterwards  shewn,  Walpole  was  certainly  wrong),  he  at  once  assumes 
the  year  1618  to  be  the  date  of  the  painter's  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  throws  it  at  the  picture  in  Jennens^s  possession,  to  blot  out  the 
characteristic  proofs ,  ,oC . .  its .  authei^tjicjity.  However^ ;  J)e  it  observed, 
4^ J|p\avwgbiiifiOTborii  n^ (^he.yaMr  lAGA^m >  1610 1 our  gieat poet  was 
certainly  46,  as  this  picture  expresiw  hkm^^Mdfniketf  that  in  a 
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sligbty  but  i»qpit sefoU  pvei;  (be  be^^  tb^M^iuie  the  fei¥Q.wiirdA 
MAGUS,  whi^b  vQcyr  pdrsonaUly  .io<ifieda|^yttQnSl^dafpeare&>  JT^ 
two  words  ana  extrayistocl  iewi- lhe>  famous  Fi|firth»  ^  HonM  to  Aa# 
gQAtu8,  tbe  £ii»t  of  tbe  Seoond  Book{  tha  purticsular  pasaagtt.  tbk>:  * . 

Ille  per  extentumfunem  mihi  posse  videtur 

Ite  poeta ;  meom  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit. 

Irritate  muloet^  falsis ierreribusimplet, 

Ut  Magus  ;  et  mode  me  Thebis,  mode  ponit  Athenis. 

No  man  ev^r  took  thia  ^^  exteaded  raog0>"  mojre  Mcurely  than 
Sbakspeare  i  no:  man  ever  posaessed^  so^  ample  a  contreul  over  the  pas* 
sions;  and  he  transported  bis  bearers,  as  a  BfAoiciAN,  over  lands 
and  seas,  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  superior  to  all  circum- 
scription or  confine.  This  always  was  deemed  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  Sbakspeare ;  and  great  as  the  merits  of  bis  contemporaries 
unquestionably  were,  had  Ben  Jbnson  been  to  apply  this  passage  of 
bis  beloved  Horace  to  some  poet  of  the  reign  of  King  James,  he 
would  assuredly,  have  written  the  two  words  in  question  over  the 
portrait  of  Sbakspeare. 

When  Mr.  Steevens  assumed  tbe  year  1618  to  be  that  of  Jansen's 
arrival  in  England,  he  could  not  but  know  that  Walpole's  book 
itself  exhibited  a  doubt  when  be  arrived.  ^^  According  to  Sandrart, 
he  was  bom  in  London*,  of  Flepiisb  parents ;  but  Vertue,   and  tbe 

*2S2.  Ck)rQeliu8  Jansonios  LoAdineiisis. 

Belgis  propt^rea  aonumerari potest,  qua  Pareateft^usin  Bdgico  Hispanko 
nati  foerant,  et  ob  tumultus  saltern  bellioos  Londinum  coneesseittnl,  ubiihuMrdaiiide^. 
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'  ItflsMotalittiexsariQWi  that  wesbo^  pcMBUi  wkloabted  |SQof 
4hAt  Conelios  Jatiaen  was  Ifae  puater  em^dc^ed  hy  the  great  patnn 
flfShakapeafe.  "  At  Sberijom  Caatle,  in  Donetdiin  (says  Walpole)^ 
i*  a  head  of  BlizabeOi  Wriothesley,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Ewl 
of  SoHtbuoptim,  and  wife  of  William  Lord  Spenser;  her  head  ridily 
dreated,  and  *  picture  in  a  blue  enamelled  case  at  her  breast.  This 
pieture  ia  well  coloured,  thoagh  not  equal  to  another^  die  same 
aeat.  a  half  Iwgtb  (^  faer  mother,  Elizabeth,  dao^iter  of  John 
V«rnoa,  wife  of  Earl  Heiiry.  Her  clothes  are  magni&ent,  and  the 
attire  itf  her  head  singular— a  veil  tamed  quite  back.  The  &C8  and 
handB  ar»  coloorad  with  inoomparal:^  Initre,  and  equal  to  anj  thing 
this  master  executed" 

With  this  absoliUe  certainty  as  to  Jansen's  being  Sonthamptoo's 
painter,  I  might  assmncs  that  it  is  highly  probaUe  he  would  have 
empk^ed  hire  to  delineate  his  favourite  poet:  tiiat  this  is  the  [HCture 
so  painted  fiv  Uiat  magnificent  nobleman;  and  that  it  onoe  hung 
among  Uw  illustruMs  members  of  his  &mil;,  in  one  of  his  splendid 
residences,  Tiohfield,  or  Beaulieu,  a  shining  proof  of  his  own  genius. 


Not  due  I  cUde  tlw  imlil-vith(it».«nd  honr, 
WUlit  I,  m;  lOTerdgn,  w*tch  tlie  clock  for  jtod, 
Jtor  tiiiwfc  the  Uttenmi  of  f^fi^  tour. 
When  7011  h>Ta  Ud  your  Kmnt  once  mdiea  ) 
Nor  dwe  1  qoMtioa  witk  nj  J«akm«  tlum^it. 
Where  tod  ma;  be*  or  jcm  aflkin  nqipoMi 
Bnt,  UkeaMddm,  tUj nitUA. of aoa^O, 
Sire,  iriwe  yon  m,  bow  lufgf  JM  nuilw  tboit. 


HENRY  WKIOTHESLEY,  EARL  OF   SOUTHAMPTON. 
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taste,  and  liberality.  I  am  unable  indeed  ta  pfove  the  tvaoBmittkni 
of  tbia  lovd;  portrait  from  the  seat  of  the  great  Eaii  to .  die  DMunoa 
oi  the  Commentator  on  Shakqpeaie.  It  may^  howevBr>  hate  been  a 
part  of  diat  collection  once  divided  between  the  Dokes  of  Portknd 
and  Beaufort,  by  one  of  whom  it  might  have  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Jennens.  When  he  publidbed  from  his  picture  so  beautifhl  an 
raigraving  as  that  by  Earlom,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he 
was  not  more  communicative.  I  can  only  express  my  conviction, 
that  it  is  a  {Mcture  of  the  poet ;  and  in  my  judgment,  foUy  to  be 
relied  on. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Jennens  did  not  allow  his  fiuth  to  be  shaken 
in  respect  of  the  fine  portrait  he  possessed*  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  turn, 
made  his  election  of  a  picture,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  original 
of  Droeshout's  engraving.  Could  Mr.  Jennens  have  perused  the 
laboured  essay  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imfMress  conviction,  in 
spite  of  the  very  refutation  he  at  the  same  time  produced,  he  mi^t 
have  said,  *^  here  is  started  among  us  a  new  species  of  advocate ;  one 
who  demonstrates,  that  the  whole  evidence  g[  the  case  is  against 
his  cause;  and  that  he  expects  a  verdict,  from  the  jury's  forgetting 
all  the  statement  he  has  made,  and  listening  only  to  the  expression 
of  his  wishes  at  the  dose  of  it" 

But  Mt.  Jennens  might  have  requested  any  persons,  whom  his 
witty  assailant  had  led  to  smile  at  his  pretensions,  to  compare  his 
petrare  in  some  important  traits  with  the  bust  at  Stratford.  He 
would  point  to  the  identity  of  the  iorehead,  and  the  placid  unlm>ken 
sweep  of  the  eye4)rows.    He  would  sInw  that  the  general  oootour  is 
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liie  same — he  woald  notice  that  the  expression  is  different,  only 
because  the  painter  had  the  surer  taste : — he  closed  those  lips  that 
the  sculptor  opened.  The  latter  aimed  at  a  particular  and  casual 
expression  of  hilarity ;  the  former  exhibited  the  general  exjDression  of 
his  countenance  and  his  mind.  A  marked  difference  to  be  sure 
remained  in  the  style  of  the  beard  and  the  mustaches;  'in  the 
picture,  both  are  waving  and  artless ;  in  the  monument,  the  one  turns 
up  with  a  Bobadilian  fierceness,  and  the  other,  like  the  fashion  of 
Southampton's  beard,  courts  the  form  of  the  dagger ^  or  rather  of  the 
spade.  The  print  of  Droeshout,  differing  from  both  in  these  parti- 
culars, exhibits  our  poet  with  a  beard  clipped  close  to  the  chin  ;  a 
mode  that,  while  he  was  an  actor,  he  probably  preferred :  the  chin, 
unencumbered  by  its  native  growth,  led  the  player  at  liberty  to  dis'^ 
charge  his  part,  as  Bottom  has  it,  ^Mn  either  your  straw-colour 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your 
French  crown -coloured  beard ;  your  perfect  yellow." 

With  respect  to  the  picture  by  Jansen,  one  point  is  clear  enough 
— ^Mr.  Jennens  seems  to  have  acquired  it  after  the  year  1761.  This 
is  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  very  exact  catalogue  of  his 
pictures  at  the  house  in  Qreat  Ormond-street,  which  may  be  found  in 
a  work  of  the  period,  called  London  and  its  Environs.  There  we 
find  only  Vandergucht's  drawing  in  crayons  from  the  Chandos  pic- 
ture. But  in  1770,  he  published,  as  has  been  stated^  Mr.  Earlom's 
beautiful  engraving  from  his  new  acquisition.  In  the  regular  course 
of  business,  the  picture,  after  Earlom  had  done  with  it,  should  have 
gone  to  the  magnificent  residence  he  had  built  at  Oopsal  in  I^ei- 
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cestersbire,  to  take  the  honourable  position  that  had  no  doubt  been 
assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Jennens.  I  incline  to  believe  that  it  never 
reached  the  gallery  of  that  fine  seat.  In  1773  its  owner  died,  and 
Gopsal  became  the  property  of  the  late  Penn  Asheton  Curzon,  Esq. 
who.hfiu]  married  the  niece  of  Mr.  Jennens. 

Although  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  fidelity  of 
Earlom,  under  Mr.  Jennens's  anxious  inspection,  it  became  desirable 
to  compare  some  proofs  of  his  print,  in  my  possession,  with  the 
original  picture,  to  see  whether  the  resembliBinoe  could  at  all  b6 
heightened  by  the  present  admirable  artist.  I  accordingly  wrote  to 
Earl  Howe,  the  noble  proprietor  of  Qopsal,  expressing,  my  wish  to 
review  the  picture,  which  I  did  not  at  all  doubt  must  be  there  with 
the  rest  of  the  collection.  I  received  an  answer  from  his  Lordship, 
which  stated  that,  unfortunately,  the  only  head  of  Shakspearo  in  his 
possession,  was  the  drawing  in  crayons  by  Vandergucht,  '  certainly  of 
no  great  antiquity,'  as  the  Earl  observes :  he  was  pleased  to  add,  how 
happy  it  would  have  made  him  to  concur  in  the  object  to  which  I  had 
drawn  his  Lordship's  attention. 

Thus  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  picture  has  wandered  from  its 
original  mansion;  and  where  it  is  now  to  be  found,  and  the  cause  of 
its  alienation,  will  be  subjects,  I  trust,  of  diligent  inquiry.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  most  perfect  engraving  is  supplied  from  the  only 
accessible  authority;  It  is  in  truth  an  object  of  the  highest  import* 
ance;  because,  however  faithful,  the  other  originals  of  our  poet  are  the 
work  of  very  indifferent  artists.  Cornelius  Jansen  is,  in  his  happiest 
portraits,  only  inferior  to  the  hitherto  unequalled  Vandyke. 
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A  few  words  yet  remain  to  be  added  as  (0  tbU  artist,  and  the 
period  of  his  residence  among  as.  The  aceoubts  given  of  him  at  page 
48,  admit  of  easy  recoDciliatton.  The  aatbor  of  An  Euay,  Sfe.  sa^ 
he  resided  long  at  Amsterdam;  wl  this  is  also  said  by  Sandmrtv 
But  if  he  began  to  paint  among  ua  at  the  loweiBt  date  assigned, 
namely,  1618,  he  could  not  iaxe  resided  as  a  fMioter  long  i*  Ataister- 
dam,  fnerioos  t6  his  coming  to  this  country.  It  fellows,  thei^ore, 
that  the  residence  in  Hirfland  was,  as  Sandrart  describes  it,  a  measure 
of  necessity.  He  left  thk  phu;e  when  the  cini  war  frightcrned  At>m 
us  every  Hnng  like  elegance,  aAd  then  certainty  resided  huag  ai 
Annfordam,  since  be  did  not  die  till  1066;  so  that  be  probably 
passed  more  than  twxnty  years  among  the  Dutcfa^  after  he  bad 
quilted  lis  either  in  disgust  or  alann.  The  red  histoid  of  Jansen, 
thftrefore,  seems  to  be  this ;  Upon  the  miserable  sack  of  AMwet^  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1&T&,  bis  parents  took  refiige  in  Engtand,  where, 
some  time  afteir,  they  gave  btrth  to  their  son  Comeliue.  Mere  he 
greiv  celiebrated  ■fye  b\k  art,  was  ^nptoyed  by  Sou&amptMi,  and 
painted  Shakspeare.  An  honour  hardly  less  was  yet  reeervied  ft>r  bin ; 
for  in  1818,  Mikoa's  father  carried  the  auUior  of  ParBdise  Locit^,  then 
iu  his  tenth.ybar,  to  sit  to  the  greatest  porCMt^ineeir  lAiett  ift  £}ii^ 
tand.  It  may  teach  ua  reliance  apdn  JanMa's  4idt)iity,  (ofiMl>aiB  we 
do,  in  the  expression  of  yamig  MFhon,  ibMt  'tit&fe  only  <d6Vetop^ 
and  ei^ndnl  lihe  'features;  tlie  sa«6«haracl«risCteft  iA<frfcM44ft'l(i« 
bciyhood  atid  at  hrs  tbatinity. 


THE 


FELTON  HEAD  OF  SHAKSPEARE 


ARTIST  UNKNOWN.    WBf7.    ILN. 


Op  this  portrait,  it  may  be  sufficient  celebrity  to  record,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Steevens  held  it  to  be  genuine;  the  original  from  which 
both  Droeshout  and  Marshall  engraved,  and  the  imly  authentic  picture 
of  the  poet  In  the  European  Magazine  for  the  months  of  October 
and  December,  1794,  that  ingenious  critic  gave  to  the  public  the 
grounds  of  his  belief ;  among  which  most  certainly  never  entered 
any  one  circumstance  which  had  been  stated  with  regard  to  the 
picture.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  himself  detected  all  the  arts  of 
the  dealers,  exhibited  to  contempt  the  baseless  fiibric  of  their  visions, 
and  closed  with  entire  reliance  upon  the  authenticity  of  a  portrait, 
which  he  could  not  prove  to  have  been  in  existence  so  long  even  as 
himself. 

All  the  known  history  of  it  is  tlds:  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
fourth  exhibition,  and  sale  by  private  contract  at  the  European 
Museum,  King-street,  St  JamesV-sqoare,  1792,  this  picture  was 
announced  to  the  public  in  the  following  words : 

W9.M9;    Acurionsportrait  of  Shftkespeare,  painted  in  15^. 


\ 
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On  the  81st  of  May,  1792,  Mr.  Felton  bought  it  for  five  guineas; 
and  afterwards,  wishing  to  know  where  it  came  from,  he  requested 
its  history  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  conductor  of  that  Museum,  who 
answered  him  in  the  following  terms : 

To  Mr.  S.  Felton,  Drayton,  Shropshire. 

The  Head  of  Shakspeare  was  purchased  out  of  an  old  house,  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Boar,  in  Eastcheap,  London,  where  Shakespeare  and  his  friends 
used  to  resort;  and  report  says,  was  painted  by  a  player  of  that  time,  but  whose 
name  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  regard. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Wilson. 
Sept.  11, 1792. 

Here  we  find  it  to  have  been  purchased  out  of  an  old  house, 
where  Shakspeare  and  his  friends  used  to  resort — J^  Boaif^s  Head, 
which  he  had  immortalized  by  the  presumed  resort  of  Falstaff  and 
Hal ;  but  which  there  is  no  syllable  on  record  to  prove  was  ever  fire* 
quented  by  Shakspeare  and  his  friends. 

On  the  11th  August,  1794,  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Wilson  becomes  more  communicative  to  Mr.  Steevens,  than  he  had 
been  to  the  purchaser,  and  adds  to  his  account  of  the  picture,  ^^  that 
it  was  found  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  at  a  broker's  shop  in 
the  Minories,  by  a  man  of  fiushion,  whose  name  ipust  be  concealed," 
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Surith  a  part  of  whose  collection  of  pictures  it  came  for  sale  to  tbe 
Museum,  attended  with  the  story  of  the  broker.  There  it  was  exhibited 
for  about  three  months,  seen  by  Lord  Leicester  and  Lord  Orford, 
but  being  mutilated,  (not  however  as  to  the  featvres^  remark), 
those  discerning  noblemen  would  not  purchase  it,  though  they  both, 
we  are  told^  allowed  its  authenticity. 

The  first  story  seems  unaccountably  to  have  foi^otten  the  f/re  of 
London  in  1666,  when  a  strong  east  wind  in  a  few  hours  left  the 
whole  of  Eastcheap  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  and  the  wretched  in- 
habitants could  think  of  saving  nothing  but  their  lives*.    If  there- 


*  An  extract  from  Mr.  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  will  shew  the  horrible  certainty  of 

•  •  • 

the  destruction  aUnded  to. 

''  1666.  2  Sept  This  &tal  night,  about  ten,  began  that  deplorable  fire  near 
Fish  Streete,  in  London. 

'*  8.    The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I  took  coach  with  my  wife  and 

sonn,  and  went  to  the  Bank-side  in  Southwark,  where  we  beheld  that  dismal 
spectacle,  the  whple  Citty  in  dreadful  flames  near  y  water  side;  all  the  houses 
from  the  Bridge,  all  Thames  Street,  and  upwards  towards  Cheapside,  down  to 
the  Three  Cranea,  were  now  consumed. 

"  The  fire  having  continued  all  this  night,  (if  I  may  call  that  night  which  was 
light  as  day  for  10  miles  round  about,  after  a  dreadful  manner),  when  conspiring 
with  a  fierce  Eastern  wind  in  a  very  drie  season,  I  went  on  foote  to  the  same  place, 
and  saw  the  whole  South  part  of  y^  Citty  burning,  from  Cheapgide  to  y«  names, 
and  all  along  CamehiU,  (for  it  kindlM  back  against  y*  wind  as.  weU  as  forward). 
Tower  SireeU,  Fenchurch  Streete,  Gracious  Streete,  and  so  along  to  Bainard's 
Castle,  and  was  now  taking  hold  of  St  Panic's  Churdi,  to  which  the  scaffolds 
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tee^welLsa  IMCtandMug  imthnfJiii  runlii.iHo  iiBJaiBiiiilliiiyiBiliiiiinl 
mmtehes^of/rtfae -Hellion,  I  than  th  imnf  liMrrp  lyiriAsdiaiiJiM,  iiii 
Ur.^SteeiMU  w^BMJiy'at  lad  bflBB  laliaBatod  iwfare>Afa»  iln.  .Bat 
k<4nma  it<n«ipHrchMedDut  ofwineEfearlrflead^BaoMBt  ommxIflHi; 
JtsughtikflnBibatnawiahedKiwagr  pn)|ibiiii»llyJhifrr»itfaB£wiaUBded 
to,  to  be  replaced  in  a  sacceedtagiioaMe  m  the  ^ameapit.  K.  the 
rid^-flpan  Uam) A—r  i»-  itagriiMiy  in  ita  immr,  the  OammiitatoT  is 
itWBMa»t»i«rbBtup.the  tanha  of  his  modeamTaffBBeutftkbB. 

httoai^ngl^  Mithoa{^i8iidi«)flHTaole  wacB-toheiflayacfd^  w.at 
4aut  not  di84niied,>daiowisig  tbat  any  sri^iial  howesihere  >£Uai£T 
gpeare  used  to  meet  his  cotemporary  wits,  codM  not  possibly  exist, 
aiuLthiiiJdqg  .hiiiiHU..thfi  ipictuie  Xo  bo  .alienatad  Jiefore.the  iire,  he 
absolutely  seems  to  have  imagbed  it  posubLe,  .4hat  tfae.^JlMnMh 
paioting  might  have  been  brought  back  to  a  pew  bouse  erected  on 
the  old  site,  and  sets  out  on  the  most  forlorn  cX  all  expeditions,  to 
hunt  after  the  effects  of  any  modem  landlords  of  the  new  Boar's 
Havd  in  RftFifirhi°tpi 


emtritated'ViaMdtBgir.  '  'I>lifr<edafliqg;i«t)en'«n  MtBtrvn^, -snathe  peoplfl  m 
«atouab'd.'Attt, 'from^ttn-^be^ianiag-, 'I^mwiW*  by  'what-daapwHioBpy-wfirte. 
.tiiey"faardiy'«tirt^*lD^tieBeh'tti  40  ttlBt-tliere'WM  noMua;  heerrft  orteene  ■tot 
•erring  tnit '  and '  l—Baatatianc'Witttog"*t»wt  Itke^-dhtraHed  Bwtow,"«irife»irt  at 
'aU-8lt«iiiptiiir't9-M(v«'evea''AiiBr  ggBd»'.tBBh»'a*Mgc'eaMlwai>(pii1huM  wm 
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AMe^prodeoeBflore^  vmB  flold  oft  Hi^v  ltowevw,^d«c4to«dF^^^*b^  iiMer 
ipwfwidCK  ef^anyyetore  im^tho  ppemww,  MMpt^anmufiie'dasMni^'df 
tte^Gadfft-4iitt  rabbeiy;  PhiHp'jMM  of^raaid^  Imy  thsnaiietitoiieer/ 
\tkiKli»iMtd<off>  l^oma&^i  eflfecid}  wni<fiesl^80«gli(^ffbr;4«it;  u  »'coiiiii^ 
iamp\albf  kehadt  himself' been  kBoobed'idvvm^-a^few  yearns  agiy  i^ 
Death,  anct  the^  oaitalegtws  of*  iiir^ achie waiuute^  Jiad  ^  TiHiiflhed'  tfitb 
htm ;  ^^ihmmwi  mnetbing  4ilie'a^emall^or>eA9effre^peaBtifig^  whieb 
had^'  eeoaped^Mfr.  >^maB^  reeelleelieii^  (aomlMiifVipiistiiw  c#^  Shak^ 
speare  tocF,  who'hail  bestowed  tfafe  ^wry^Mppupen  his  bettee-l)^  might 
have^beetfibciiid^  lotted  with  othergaivBi^laBiber,  iii  one  eompr^en^ 
m^  bot^nt^i^cted>he8|[>of^  rubbish.* 

'  But'  dkOMleMiied^  aothenticator  did^  Hot'  stop  herei  Mr.  Brinwy 
S)0in8H^ipvedeeessim,  had  left  a'widdw:  Afterlierha&dmnd's  decease; 
iAe*lmd  qoitted^tliepCheap,  and  went  4nt9<?ro6ked4ane,  conmeDcing 
bueinwB-lfctercpaytt  ^rsM^orker.  ^  €>nei^  ^  who  had^been  her  af^rentice, 

« 

(iie>  ydntb),>  upon'  an'aittempt  to  vrtr^-clraiD' something  from  him 
npon^  d^eHsraribjeety  veryingemieaily  teld*  them>  that  his  mistress^  was 
so '  partiealaHr  in'  her  stories^  and*  "tokKhem*  so  ofteny  that  he  conld  not 
possibly  fi^rget  any  artide-tbafr  she  had  eommunicated^a»  to  the'  Bbar's 
Head^-4hat  she  often  qpeke'  of  the-  painting  that  represented  the 
rebbei^  at  Oad^i^4iiU,  but  neveir  so*  much^  as  hihted<  at  any- other 
pietcire'  in^  tlie-  hmise ;  and  if  there  had  beev  any,  he^  is  sure  she 
woold^  nob  have^  fwled  to  deeoribe  it  in  her  aeeounts  of  her  ibrmer 
ftnsinees  and  pkiee  of  dbede^  whi<^  supplied-  her: willbniateriala/finr 
ton^ersation'tO' the*  very  end  of  a'  long  life. 

i2 
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So  mueh  for  Mr.  Wilson's  report  as  to  this  picture's  haying- 
been  purchased  out  of  the  Boar's  Head  Our  able  refiiter  of  his  own 
evidence,  here  triumphantly  remarks*^^'A  gentleman j  who  for  several 
years  past  has  coUected  as  many  pictures  of  Shakspeare  as  he  could 
hear  of,  (in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  last  procure  a  genuine  one), 
declares,  that  the  Eastcheap^  legend  has  accompanied  the  majority 
of  them,  from  whatever  quarter  they  were  transmitted.  It  is  there- 
fore high  time  that  picture*dealers  should  avail  themselves  of  another 
story,  this  being  completely  worn  out,  and  no  longer,  fit  for  service." 

It  is  hardly  worth  remarking,  that  to  this  fanciful  region,  the 
Minories,  we  have  been  indebted  for  many  curious  discoveries  in 
the  literary^  as  well  as  pictorial  world.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  nameless  man  of  fashion  should  have  wandered  curiously  through 
its  shops,  in  the  search  of  invaluable  matter ;  and  if  his  purchases 
were  made  with  similar  vouchers  for  their  authenticity,  no  wonder 
that  two  years  after  he  had  acquired  them,  the  treasures  themselves, 
in  full  body,  came  for  sale  to  the  conductor  of  the  European  Mu* 
seum.  Let  us  look  a  little  now  at  the  naked  fiau^t  Here  is  a  portrait 
of  Shakspeare,  with  his  name  translated  into  French  upcm  the  back  of 
it,  with  the  date  of  1597,  and  the  initials  R.  N.  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  all  this  too,  plainly  legible,  for  it  is  stated  in 
the  catalogue ;  and  yet,  after  three  months'  exhibition,  it  brings  our 
man  of  fashion  but  five  guineas,  though  Lord  Leicester  and  Lord 
Orford  were  convinced  it  was  a  genuine  picture,  and  its  conditicm 
only  prevented  its  giving  a  powerful  attraction  to  their  diirtinguishe^ 
residences.     But  it  displays,    it  seems,  indulntable  marks  of  its 
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own  authenticity.    To  these  therefore  we  must  .n^ct  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 


"  This  portrait  is  not  painted  on  canvass,  like  the  Ckandoi  head,  bnt  on  wood. 
Little  more  of  it  than  the  entire  countenance,  and  part  of  the  mff,  is  left ;  for  the 
pannel  having  been  split  off  on  one  side,  the  rest  was  curtailed  and  adapted  to  a 
small  frame/' 

The  Chandos  head  is  devoted  in  course  to  every  sort  of  depre- 
ciation ;  we  have  accordingly  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Steevens 
upon  the  above  allusion : 

s 

''  A  living  artist  who  was  apprentice  to  Roubiliac,  declares,  that  when  that 
elegant  statuary  undertook  to  execute  the  figure  of  Sbakspeare  for  Mr.  Garrick, 
the  Chandos  picture  was  borrowed;  but  that  it  was,  even  then,  regarded  as  a 
performance  of  suspicious  aspect;  though,  for  want  of  a  more  authentic  archetype, 
some  few  hints  were  received,  or  pretended  to  be  received,  from  it 

"  Roubiliac,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  amused  himself  by  painting  in  oil, 
though  with  little  success.  Mr.  Felton  has  his  poor  copy  of  the  Chandos  picture, 
in  which  our  author  exhibits  the  complexion  of  a  Jew,  or  rather  that  of  a  chimney- 
sweeper in  the  jaundice." 

Here  we  learn  several  very  surprising  matters— ^^^  that  the 
picture  was  borrowed  for  Roubiliac,  but  that  it  v?as  then  regarded 
as  a  performance  of  smpiciaw  Bsp&^r^^econd^  that  some^io  hints 
only  were  rec^ved;  or  stay,  not  even  so  much  as  that,  but,  as  a 
compliment  ^  to  the  owner  of  it,  rnenA^  pretended  U^  be  received. 
M.  Roubiliac,  it  seems,  had  really  and  truly  the  same  feeling  toward 


*hyyd>Bra-Mi'  BBh  SXiWpa^  hitowW  «M' mark  tli»  end  ef  tin 
busineH — this  Ten;  elegaat  statuary,  alao  about  the  cloie  of  lif^ 
handled  the  pencil;  and  oa  what  does  he  emidoy  his  attention? 
wty  on  this  very  su^iicions  head  oT  Shafoipeare,  whidi  furoished  at 
most  onlj  a  few  hints  for  his  statue,  or  whidi  were  rather  pretended 
to  be  received  than  actnally  takea. 

So  that  an  elegant  artist  despises  a  pictore  too  much,  to  use  it 
when, h^  corapotts.  hu  statue. of. the. ppet;  and  then,  to  pH>ye  how 
jjtutiy  hif  li«il  done.fK^  nuJ^.  himaelf  a-cogy  of  the  picture,  toJkeep 
before  him  as  a  record  of  the  actual  features  .of  the,  poet.  There 
could  be  no  other  conceivable  motive  for  his  making  the  copy,  which 
ini  theo. nBuaL.stjda  becomasi.  auiimaaadia^  objeot-of. the.. most  con- 
t«inptuom  rtdienteilmn'Ml-.  Sttovens. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  F^ttm  picture  is  painted  Guil  Shakspeare, 
169T.    RN. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note  upon  this  point,  thus  expresses  himself: 
" It  is  observable  that.  this.  haodTwriting  is«f  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
ami tbftt tfa^qame c^  ShaJ(speare.is  aafc  diurnu: ha himttlf  h»a spelt 
it."  Indeed !  nay,  but  we  must  question  this  businaasi  iot  know.-  it 
farther;  for  nothing  is  surer  than  that  he  never  had  so  spelt  his 
oavie},  and  t^atvthB'Cloq|mBDt|tliM«themBehMft.had.  helped. the-ibrger 
of  thei  endoneroeotj.'to  das.  their;  ikvouiite:  orthography,  whidt  the 
fittraigni  pfiintoii^oalil  Jiot»  tahe-.iis]n.  tfaa-paeb^  w»uIdi.nfimE  himself 
thiidi  .ofcinKe^iBg; 'aad  oanseqaendijr,  ifi  be  .woobeit'fBsnbtha  titles 
phgAvafraof  thid^pBbKiii<di  the  Venus  and.  Adonis,.  1598^1.01^  the 
T«ffH&;jaiid'^Lnonoe>iD;  WSi)  wbidd  have,  eiiLibite<LthiB..]idiidQii 
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ptqpm^'Oi  SMMfMur^.'^aEd  iiot  llie  SfawlfiBrd  >  bMbmnii  birMUk^ 
^pani^oT^BVen  ^Shakipeiite.  ^And  it  ii ^not  ia  rUttle  •^dorwin  I^hnt  illr<i 
MaloBfif,  iwjben  .eifKMHiig  the  ttreaflwrw  o^ffttptlldr  mtimebts  maA  M 
iuhieBf  {MM«Bted>to  liie^itoiMifr  NotoftUHrtito^  kiddbotta^ieniurky 
that«hei)ttd  iBtaioUoittily  fed  the  foe^rkkto  ^hisieeijF ^ekfrer  t>f<edufai(iiig^^ 
the  poet's  •  BMie^  >a8  he  hiiMelf';had  aemr  i^tbeB^k^.  Theinader 
flees,  >there&Mi)«th«t  heweww  it  <£afi(y  be 'n»wi«^ned  4o  s|titt4hiiK 
immeital  <waid  w  his  wtehs,  ^^meyti  hold  itaot^hoBesfe^  itoihave.et 
thus  ^Mt  <  d(mii''  en  ihis  pietme :  it  uilacrfdfly  riUitidpalM  -sandeeisimi^ 
erroneously  made  at  last;  MBce,  if  4hefe  he^litathAntsigbtyuthejpiMi 
himself  inserted  no  a  in  the  second  syllable  of  his  name,  and  in 
London  nobody  left  the  letter  ^leatddf^theitfiiflt  It/neally  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  gointo^e endieW'  Matniverqf  «r 4o  his  name;  and 
I  only  touch  upon  it,  to  prove  ^Umt  ifae  endorsement  on  the  picture 
muit  be  spurious. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  well  remarked,  from  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the 
Boi^gln  Cause,  tk^  '^4hen3  are  instanees  in 'Which  fidshood  has  been 

*  6eelin>Malaiie'8S!ii9ii<ryi'p.i21. 

I  iknow  of  no  ioistaiices  .«f  tiui  oilliogis|^  ia  :piiati  Istmum^  ihaAt^  te 
deemed  Mthoritias, .  but  the  two  foUowing : 

The  4to.  KiAg  Lesr,  1609,  for  Nath.  Butter,  (sign.  B^),  where  it  is  Shak-spesni. 

Ditto.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  1684,  by  John  Fletcher  and  William  Shakspeare, 
Oent. 

The  other  quartos,  the  folios,  the  Sonnets,  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Tarquin 
end  Iiiicitee,'aB  iwve  ibe  name— ^Ihdcespeare.  So  faaye  all  the  verses  addiMsed 
teiiim. 
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enjoyed  in  nipport  of  a  real  fact."  The  reiemblaiice  to  Droeshoat'i 
print  might  not  bethought  evideQce  enough  to  prove  the  picture 
Shokpeare'B,  unless  his  name  were  written  on  the  back,  in  imitation 
of  the  penmanship  of  the  maiden  reign — they  tbwefbre  determined 
to  "  bring  a  corollary,  rather  than  want  a  spirit;"  and  in  this  attempt 
"  to  make  assurance  double  sure,"  the  putters  forth  of  this  adventure, 
risked  the  destruction  of  the  whole  enterprise.  At  Shakespeare,  no 
one  would  have  started;  for  who  expected  a  Flemish  painter  to 
turn  orthographer?  But  we  could  not  repress  our  wonder  to  6nd  the 
moderu  iuiovation  adopted  in  the  year  lS97. 

For  though  the  treacberoua  tapater  Tbonuu 
Hanga  a  nav  laga  oat  three  doon  from  u. 
We  bold  it  both  a  shame  and  lio. 
To  leave  the  good  old  SHAKB-apsABE  Inn. 

With  this  suspicious  docket  upon  the  portrait,  let  us  examine 
whether  it  could  ever  be  Droeshout's  original.  The  forehead  is  not 
only  different  in  character,  but  the  ablest  artists  have  assured  me, 
that  Nature  never  produced  one  of  such  a  form,  and  that  the  boundai^ 
of  the  skull  is  shgunefiilly  inaccurate :  it  is  a  very  narrow  egg  in  its 
shape,  and  if  the  whole  were  made  out,  the  skull  would  want  the 
occipital  portion — so  that  it  would  be  shallow  in  one  sense,  however 
its  prodi^ous  frontal  pile  might  seem  to  claim  for  its  possessor, 
powers  more  than  could  be  rounded  in  beads  of  the  usual  proportions. 
The  nose  is  very  different  indeed  from  that  exhtlnted  by  the  engraver. 
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Droeshoat  has  given,  like  the  Monument  and  the  Chandbs  picture, 
a  nose  of  a  truly  English  character,  rather  delicate  than  large,  and 
round  at  its  termination.  The  picture  exhibits  this  feature  somewhat 
flattened,  and  squaring  into  the  form  of  the  lozenge  or  diamond.  The 
mouth  is  feebler  in  the  picture  than  the  print,  and  the  beard  thinner 
and  poorer — more  faint  and  evanescent.  But  the  great  difference 
regards  the  eyes ;  which  in  the  picture,  and  in  Trotter's  engravings 
from  it,  have  a  painful  obliquity,  which  the  print  disclaims;  the 
latter  too  displaying  the  arched  bent  of  brow  so  admired  in  that 
age,  while  the  picture  draws  it  as  a  horizontal  line  over  the  left 
eye,  with  little  advantage  to  the  expression  of  the  face.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  this  article  of  expression  generally,  that  I  consider  the  print 
so  superior  to  this  picture.  Where,  in  the  latter,  do  we  find  any 
thing  beyond  a^  placid  insipidity,  a  poverty  of  intelligence,  and,  at 
mostj  a  barren  indifference  ?  But  the  print  has  great  comprehension, 
and  tender  thought — a  smile,  rising  to  render  the  pensive  enchanting, 
and  an  indication  of  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  great  things. 

To  descend  to  more  trifling  matters.  Mr.  Steevens  could  not 
fail  to  observe,  that  what  was  to  pass  in  the  picture  for  a  ruff,  is  the 
imitation  of  no  substance  that  ever  was  worn,  in  no  fashion  that  ever 
wfis  invented.  It  is  an  obvious  interpolation^^  afl;er  a  glance  at  the 
print,  by  one  who  was  no  artist,  and  is  like  nothing  but  a  smaiU 
portable  pillory  about  the  neck;  a  board,  instead  of  muslin  or  cambric, 
scored  across,  without  even  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  points 
which  cross  the  duplex  compartments  of  the  ruff  in  the  engraving. 
Droeshout's  is  a  part  of  dress,,  whose  bend  follows  the  figure  in  itsu 
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set :  that  of  the^  picture  haa  no  refereoee  to  any  neek  w  cheifc;  k  is 
not  a  band^  it  is  no  ruff;  it  is,  as  I  have  said  of  it,  a  disgraeeftd 
appendage,  and  defying  a  parallel  in  the  art  of  design. 

Here,  therefore!.  Mr.  Staevens  had  mndtk  to  do :  and  he  did  here, 
what  he  ever  did  upon  similar  occasions;  he  tried  the  force  of  his 
ridicule  against  obvious  propriety.  The  incurvation  of  Droeshout's 
ruff  he  thus  tries  to  reprobate: 

''  From  its  pointed  corners,  resembling  the  wings  of  a  bat,  which  are  constant 
indications  of  mischievous  agency,  the  engraver's  ruff  would  have  accorded  better 
with  the  pursuits  of  his  necromantic  countryman,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Faustus." 

And  this  ill-placed  derision  excited  a  smile  from  grave  considerate 
men,  and  blinded  them  from  the  discernment  of  one  mark  of  imposi- 
tion. He  moreover  told  us  that,  when  'Marshall  engraved  from  this 
picture,  he  made  the  line  of  the  ruff  straight,  as  it  is  in  the  picture. 
I  have  Marfldiairs  print  before  me,  and  most  certainly  this  assertion 
is  not  true.  The  line  is  curved,  though  not  so  boldly  as  Droe- 
iriiout's ;  for  this  reason  too,  that  such  a  curve  would  not  have  suited 
the  new  habilim^rts  in  which  he  clothed  the  poet.  But  he  imitated 
the  texture  of  Droeshout,  together  with  the  radial  points  crossing 
the  inner  division  of  it ;  it  is  ample  too  in  its  sweep,  and  not  stubborn 
and  narrow,  like  the  wretched  appendage  to  the  picture.  '^  Marshall 
vtoo,^  says  Mf .  Steevens,  ^^  when  he  engraved  it,  reversed  the  figure." 
To  be  sure  he  did ;  and  did  he  never  ask  himself,  how  it  happened 
that  Dfoesbout,  on  his  hypothesis,  did  not  do  the  same  thing?  Yes, 
the  pictwe,  a»d  an  ragraving  pretended  to  be  taken  from  it  in  1628, 
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abioliitoly  look  the  same  wat;  tbongh,  eren  a&  l«te  u  Haabnkcm'.g, 
all  the  beads  were  reversed  by  the  engraver,  as  a  oODimoD  practice. 

Bot  how  cKd  it  happen  that  Marshall,  wfao  was  a  sitpcriorva- 
gnmrer,  ytst  did  not  produce  a  move  aecnrate  liiceoess  from  the  fie* 
tmre,  if  be  copied  it? — ^He  coald  not  be  SBBpecied  of  siiniJar  Todnitect 
infidelities  with  those  by  the  Dutebman.  He  would  hare  ejbiibslod 
the  coDtcal  fon^ead,  ihe  straight  eye-brow,  the  flattened  oMe,  ti» 
iMn  beard  of  tbe  pictare,  one  would  thn^  Nothing  like  it  Mw* 
riudl  saw  no  ^ncture;  Droeshoot  was  bis  cn-igiaal;  oidy  that,  liariag 
reduced  it  as  to  size,  he  was  unable,  with  all  his  skill,  to  giw  A 
tHhe  of  tbe  expression  coranHmicated  in  tbe  foUa  by  tbe  "  Daischierous 
ngeia^"  of  the  Dfitcb«an. 

What  then,  I  mi^  be  asked,  do  you  think  of  the  picture  in  queitHii? 
Is  it  Mrtirely  painted  from  tbe  pnot?  C»taiiily  not ;  a  painter  of  aUH 
would  hare  seen  the  fine  points  of  the  expression,  and  preserved  aU 
that  Ab  print  conTeyed,  if  he  did  not  even  improve  thea.  My 
opiniOD  is  this — people  bad  long  been  seeking  for  pictures  t^  Shak* 
speare.  Every  thi^  was,  doriDg  my  yonth,  warranted  hih,  that 
had  a  high  forehead,  little  or  no  hair,  end  the  ^ghtest  look  of  tfae 
known  prints  of  htm.  I  concerre  then,  that,  at  last,  some  fragnent 
of  OB  early  portrait  did  occnr,  with  mere  than  nsaal  reseoiUaaoe 
as  to  tfae  pontion  of  the  bead,  and  tbe  costume  ofibt  hair.  I  sDfiimM 
tliat  tbts  was  improred  into  still  closer  reseraUaoee;  that  tbe  raff 
wa«  danbed  od  in  ibe  mntilated  state  of  tfae  picture,  aod  tfae  name 
[daoed  (u  tbe  back  of  tt  in  tfae  hand-wriUDg  o(  ElizalMh'*  niga* 
and  in  tiw  modidi  oHhogmfby.  A  very  thert  time  after  ike  apfmar" 
k2 
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ance  of  this  picture,  it  was  proved,  as  to  our  poet's  writinffSy  that 
BATS  had  indeed  been  abroad;  and  Mr.  Steevens  became  aware  of 
their  ^^  mischievous  agency."  Yet  he  yielded  to  the  portrait,  what  he 
denied  to  writings  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Sbakspeare,  and 
laboured  to  produce  a  conviction  in  others,  that  the  Felton  head  was 
genuine,  and  the  only  authentic  portrait  of  our  great  bard.  He 
did  more ;  he  inferred,  that  all  who  subscribed  to  Trotter's  engraving 
from  it,  were  sincere  believers ;  a  matter  to  which  I  myself  can 
give  a  decided  negative — ^m any  subscribed,  who  only  wished  it 
genuine- 
Mr.  Bos  well,  in  the  advertisement  to  Mr.  Malone's  Shakspeare, 
edition  1821,  has  the  following  singular  elucidation,  as  to  one  sub- 
scriber: ^^My  venerable  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bindley  of  the  Stamp- 
office,  was  reluctantly  persuaded,  by  his  importunity,  to  attest  his 
opinion  in  fovour  of  this  picture,  which  he  did  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  one  so  well  acquainted  with  Shakspeare;  but  hi^pening 
to  glance  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Steevens's  face,  he  instantly  perceived, 
by  the  triumph  depicted  in  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, that  he  had  been  deceived."  Mr.  Bos  well  has  something  still 
stronger,  as  to  the  portrait  in  question.  It  is  both  mysterious  and 
distressing  to  the  admirers  of  Steevens.  Thus  he  writes  at  page  27 
of  the  advertisement:  ^^ There  are  not,  indeed,  wanting,  those  who 
suspect  that  Mr.  Steevens  was  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
its  manufacture,  and  that  there  was  a  deeper  meaning  in  his  words, 
when  he  tells  us,  'he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  it,'  than  he 
would  have  wished  to  be  generally  understood;  and  that  the  fobricatoc 
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of  the  Hardiknutian  tablet  had  been  trying  his  ingenuity  Upon  a 
nore  important  scale." 

I  too  have  heard  various  tales  of  the  wanton  pleasantries  of  tho^ 
ingenious  Commentator,  in  some  of  which  he  was  decidedly  aspersed ; 
and  I  am  assuredly  unwilling  to  believe,  that  one  who  took  so 
much  interest  in  the  detection  of  the  forged  papers  of  the  poet, 
could  at  the  very  time  be  guilty  of  counterfeiting  his  resemblance. 
But  if  still  such  a  thing  be  possible,  then  I  should  think  the  matter 
capable  of  some  extenuation.  I  should  consider  it  done,  not  for  the 
barren  object  of  laughing  at  credulity,  but  to  afford  a  reasonable 
gratification  to  himself  and  others;  and  in  this  way-^Mr.  Steevens 
might  have  thought,  with  every  body  else,  that  Droeshout's  print 
coarsely  exhibited  the  genuine  Shakspeare :  that  it  was  in  vain  longer 
to  expect  the  picture  to  emerge  from  any  seat  in  the  country.  If 
therefore  any  old  head  could  be  so  worked  upon,  as  to  give  somewhat 
a  more  refined  style  to  the  exhilntion  of  our  poet,  it  might  be  replacing 
the  truth  by  the  aid  of  fiction,  and  at  all  events  present  to  the  public 
what  vms  certainly  like  Shakspeare,  It  is  not  incurious,  that  Mr. 
Steevens  should  have  allowed  my  friend  Mr.  G.  Nicol  to  purchase 
the  hecul  from  Mr.  Felton  at  forty  guineas,  rather  than  secure  it  at 
ANY  price  for  himself.  He  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  weighing 
money  against  pecnhar  gratifications ;  but,  in  this  instance,  he  chose 
to  retain  merely  a  copy  of  it>  made  for  him  by  the  late  Josiah  Boy- 
dell,  Esq.  a  man  whom  to  name  is  praise  enough.  That  artist 
worked  upon  it  until  no  discoverable  difference  remained ;  and  the 
fee  simile  was  before  Mr.  Steevens  constantly  till  he  died.    Mr.  Stee« 
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Tens  drew  ^a  Uule  luDwell^  and  wai  auok  AODvetiaBt  w  {rictotet; 
but  ID  sach  a  fabrication  as  is  here  ^keo  of,  if  be  cmc^ved  it,  aad 
diiccted  the  executioA,  he  muftt  have  hod  t^  aid  of  some  painter  in 
oil.  Mr.  Fuseti,  it  appear^,  proDounced  the  piottue  to  hare  beea 
the  ^otk  of  some  Flemish  baud. 

There  is  however  something  of  straage  coincadenoe  in  what  I 
have  befcre  stated.  Mr.  Wilaon  receives  in  -1792  from  a  ma*  of 
fcdikw,  ,whii  muat  not  be  nattied,  ahead  of  the  paet,  dated  in  1S97, 
aad  e^orsed  Guil.  Sb^dospeBfc.  About  the  same  tine,  were  reoei¥ed 
suadiy  deeds,  letters,  and  pla^  of  Shakspeare  from  a  grmtlTrman. 
who  in  like  manner  was  -not  to  be  named.  And  they  abounded  ib 
die  hand-wniing  of  Elizabeth's  T&gn,  and  also  csbibited  t^  paet'a 
name  with  the  recent  orthogn^y  of  the  -Commentators.  I  do  not 
Ihow  that  this  picture  might  not  have  been  intended  to  appeetc  among 
dte  ittfinUe  possessions  (tf  the  nameleM  gei^leman.  When  I  fint 
sawithis  bead  at  Richardson's,  1  found  that  it  had  been  a  good 
deal '  rubbed  under  the  eyes ;  bat  that  there  were  do  circular  cradia 
upon  the  surface,  which  time  is  sure  te  produce.  Tbeve  was  a 
Slotting  of  the  crust  of  the  picture  down  the  jMse,  which  seemed 
die  opex^on  of  beat,  rather  than  age.  I  rememtier  the  difficult 
task  Afr.  Boydell  described,  when  iie  afterwards,  by  softening  the 
paint,  and  pMsung  with  the  pallet-luufe,  tncceeded  in  iuag  theae 
waiped  aad  disaevered  parts  to  the  oak  pannel,  on  wbieh  t^ey  <m^ 
naUy  reposed.  If  it  ever  originated  in  the  quarter  aUuded  to,  it 
ngfat  have  been  considered  as  i^iailad  in  the  Egyptian  t^eratMa  ot 
th&qyen,  and  so  haaw  beea  rnnrtwned  tciha  MinoiieB  oiihe  Miiaemn> 
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The  most  caxeful  examination  satisfied  Mr.  Malone,  that  tbe 
Felton  picture  wu  a  fitbricatioo.  The  same  research  proved  to.  him 
the  perfect  authenticity  of  that  called  the  Chandos.  He  used  smilingly 
to  repeat  a  truism  stated  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  year  1798:  *^  Much 
respect  is  due  to  the  authority  of  portraits  that  descend  in  families 
from  heir  to  heir;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  i^vhen 
they  are  produced  for  sale  (as  in  the  present  instance)  by  alien  hands, 
almost  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  person  supposed  to  be  repr^ 
sented." 

Would  not  one  imagine,  that  Steevens  had  written  this  passage 
to  establish  rather  than  refute  the  Chandos  picture,  and  to  predict 
and  expose  his  own  fallacy  of  the  following  year?  It  was  absolutely 
in  October  1794,  that  he  ventured  to  write,  as  to  the  Felton  head, 
in  the  following  strain :  ^^  How  far  the  report  on  which  Mr.  Wilson's 
narratives  (respecting  the  place  where  this  picture  was  met  with, 
&c.)  were  built,  can  be  verified  by  evidence  at  present  within  reach, 
is  quite  immaterial,  as  our  great  dramatic  author's  portrait  displays 
indubitable  marks  of  its  own  authenticity.  Yet  by  those  who  allow 
to  possibilities  the  influence  of  facts,  it  may  be  said  that  this  picture 
was  probably  the  ornament  of  a  club-room  in  Eastcheap,  round  which, 
other  resemblances  of  contemporary  poets  and  players  might  have 
been  arranged ; — that  the  Boar's  Head,  the  scene  of  Falstaflrs  jollity, 
might  also  have  been  the  fitvourite  tavern  of  Shakspeare ; — ^that  when 
our  author  returned  over  London-bridge  firom  the  Globe  Theatre, 
this  was  a  convenient  house  of  entertainment;  and  that  for  many 
years  afterwards,.,  (as  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  repoits)> 
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it  was  nndentood  to  have  been  a  place  vrfae're  the  wita  and  wags  of  ft 
ibrmer  age  were  assembled,  and  their  portraits  reposited." 

A  cinb  so  constituted,  would  probably  have  been  of  the  descrip- 
tion Darned  by  tfie  Spectator  everlaattng.  Who  shall  say  that  at  the 
fire  of  LcHidoD  the  president  might  not  hare  been  sttting,  surrounded 
by  the  gallery  of  portraits  here  so  easily  assembled?  Taylor,  the^ 
water  poet,  to  be  sure,  was  in  his  grave;  but  some  other  ingenious 
•caller  npon  the  Thames  might  have  recollected  the  symposiam  at 
the  Boar's  Head,  and  have  rushed  in  to  save  the  devoted,  not  to  saj 
besotted  admirers  of  Shakspeare.  Like  another  JEneaSt  he  mi^t 
have  recommended  the  precious  portrmtt  to  the  hands  of  the  veoerablb 
president,  and  then  borne  him  triumphantly  on  his  Gulden,  through 
the  horrid  glare  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 
dust  from  the  falling  ruins,  till  he  reached  the  purifying  waters  of  the 
Thames. 

Ta,  genitor,  cape  aten  mua,  patriosqne  PenateSt 
Ale,  bello  6  tanto  digreBsum  et  cwde  recenti, 
Attrectare  neCu;  donee  me  flumine  vivo 
Abluero. 

TIRGIL,  2  BNBtD,  V.  717f  &«• 

But  it  is  time  to  be  serious.  To  Mr.  Steevens  it  could  not 
but  occur,  that  this  gentle  speculation  had  no  other  tendency  than 
to CouDtenance  a  fraud,  which  be  had  himself  sufficiently  exposed; 
for  the  Eastcheap  legend  it  seems  accompanied  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  these  genuine  pictures,  produced  fiK»n  time  to  time! 
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But  let  as  a  little  examine  the  probabilities,  which  are  allowed  by 
some,  it  seems,  the  inflaence  of  fiu^ts.  Ist,  ^^This  picture  Wlis  probably 
the  ornament  of  a  club-room  in  Eastcheap/'  This  first  probability 
depends  so  much  upon  the  second,  namely,  that  ^^  the  Boar's  Head 
might  have  been  the  favourite  tavern  of  Shakspeare,"  that  they  must 
be  considered  together. 

Now  that  there  was  any  tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  Boar's  Head 
in  Eastcheap,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  is  itself  exceedingly  doubtful; 
for  though  the  old  play  of  Henry  Yth  told  him  that  there  was  a 
tavern  in  Eastcheap  that  sold  good  wine,  it  said  nothing  about  the 
sign  of  it;  and  our  poet,  when  he  hung  up  a  sign  there  in  his  own 
play,  hung  up  oce,  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  another  place, 
namely,  near  the  playhouse  in  Blackfriers.  There  was  a  further 
propriety  in  the  ascription  of  this  sign  to  a  house  frequented  by 
Falstaff,  namely,  that  the  Boar's  Head  in  Sauthtoark  was  part  of 
the  benefaction  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
and  this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  himself,  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage  in  1st  Part  of  Henry  lY.  But  the  third  probability  is  personal 
to  the  poet,  and  requires  some  little  examination  before  it  can  be 
allowed  the  influence  of  fiau^L  ^^When  our  author  returned  over 
London-bridge  from  the  Globe  Theatre,  this  was  a  convenient  house 
di  entertainment"  Now  all  this  is  gratuitous  assumption.  How  is 
he  warranted  to  assign  the  poet  a  residence  so  removed  from  the 
scene  of  his  business?  His  connexion  with  the  Blackfriers  house 
did  not  commence  till  the  year  1604 :  besides,  when  he  did  act  at  the 
Blackfriers,  the  Globe  was  shut ;  it  was  a  summer  theatre.    That  he 
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had  dten  visited  the  BkidcfrierB,  is  indeed  higMy  pvobable.  He  has 
satiriased  the  chiUhreD  whe  aoted  there,  ftirioosly,  in  his  Hamlet ;  b«t 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  resided  within  the  City,  while  be  acted 
at  the  Globe.  Mr.  Malone  had  the  .means  of  proving  that  ^mk* 
speare's  house  stood  near  to  the  adjacent  Bear  Garden,  and  that  he 
always  dwelt  there  when  in  London. 

Bnt  I  have  something  still  to  say  as  to  this  Boar's  Head,  and 
its  comffenienee  to  Shakspeare.  We  do  know  that  Shakspeare  was 
member  of  a  elnb,  but  it  was  not  held  at  the  Boar's  Head,  nor 
was  it  in  or  near  Eastcheap.  This  was  the  splendid  association  of 
wits  and  scholars  and  poets,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
held  at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday-street.  Now  Friday-street  was  axaetly 
opposite  to  Maiden-lane,  in  which  stood  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  the 
Southwark  side  of  the  river,  and  a  sculler  most  probably  would 
appear  to  Shakspeare  infinitely  more  convenient  than  the  crowded 
perambulation  down  the  Bank-side  to  the  eastward,  the  passage 
over  the  bridge,  and  an  equally  tiresome  progress  through  the  City 
westward  to  Friday-street. 

Again,  if  our  poet  did  ever  delight  himself  and  others  at  thii» 
Boar's  Head,  how  did  it  happen,  that  no  Fuller,  no  Beaumont  ever 
commemorated  the  wit  combats,  if  he  met  with  any  rivid;  or  the 
iftbundant  stream  of  humour,  which  couM  not  but  flow  from  one^  who 
had  Falstaff  in  his  heart,  and  excellent  sack  before  him;  not  only 
witty  in  bimiself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  other  men  ?  Any  hyp 
more  destitute  of  probability  cannot  be  found;  we-  nnisl  therefore  by 
no  means  allow  it  to  usurp  the  influence  of  foot.    If  the  Mermaid,  the' 
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Apdllb,  and  th^  DeVH,  iiftve  had  tbek  respective  sbares  of  litemy 
ealebration,  we  may  rest  sisured  that  the  Bear's  Head  would  h^ve 
foatod  the  same  kitid  of  iame,  had  it  eter  reoeived  a  eitnilar  hoooor. 

The  really  decent  probabiMty  ie,  that  the  dauhilig  oC  tlM  CM'a- 
faili  n/bbttj  was  coeval  with  the  elub^  atmit  the  begiDniiig  of  the 
eighteenth  ceatury.   Some  merry  fellow,  with  his  heUd  full  of  Falstaff, 
thought  that  locality  would  improve  the  flavour  of  wine;  and  so 
assembled  his  friends  and  neighbours  at  a  house,  which  he  might 
himself  christen  the  Boar's  Head,  after  Shakspeare's  play,  and  where 
money  might  be  spent  without  alarm,  that  had  never  been  destined 
to  the  King's  Exchequer.     In  the  mean  time,  the  sport  at  Gad's- 
hill  hung  before  them,  and  stimulated  any  son  of  mimicry  to  adopt 
the  action    and   the   voice  of  FalstafF.     The  drawer  too,  we  may 
be  sure,  was,  without  consent  of  sponsors,  eternally  called  Francis — 
^^Anon,  anon,  Sir!"  was  the  formulary  of  his  reply;  and  after  the 
capon  and  the  sack,  of  the  bill,   a  host,  who  knew  his  interest, 
would  take  especial  care,  that  the  charge  for  bread  should  be  not 
unfrequently— one  halfpenny. 


I  have  thus,  I  trust,  sufficiently  shewn,  that  neither  fact  nor 
probability  calls  upon  us  to  allow  this  picture  to  be  a  genuine 
portrait  of  Shakspeare :  that  Droeshout  has  been  guilty  of  no  "  volun- 
teer infidelities,"  since  his  engraving  is  confirmed  in  every  reasonable 
degree  by  Marshall's.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  differing  essentially 
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from  them  both  id  every  feature^  it  can  never  be  the  original  Gtom 
Mrhich  either  of  them  was  engraved.  The  consequenoe  must  be,  that 
it  was  a  fikbrication^  which  might  be  sportive  in  its  conception,  but 
would  be  delusive  in  its  success.  Happily,  in  nearly  all  cases  tf 
Ihis  nature,  the  ingenuity  is  never  so  complete  as  to  baffle  the  inquiry 
<^  criticism ;  and  the  gentle  progress  of  time  conducts  to  the  triumph 

of  TRUTH. 
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This  Shadoioe  ij  Kiffunwd  Jhah/^car's^Souk  eftfi'ajc 
The  applaule?  denahv  the  tctn^r  of  the  Jtaae  , 
Afaturc  her  saUii,  waj^  proud  of  his  dsJtaneT 
tAndjey^d  te 
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lines  ^ 
The  learned  will  Confefi  Atj-  tcorkr  arejiichi 
As  neither  maiii  nor  M^e,  can  prayja  to  mu^ . 
Tor  ever  live  iwjamc,  the  world  to  teU  • 
Thy  like,'io  aqc- shaU  ever  paratetl . 
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HEAD,  BY  W.  MARSHALL, 


TO  THE  POEMS  IN  1640. 


The  writem  of  Catalogues  are  haf^y  persons ;  they  describe 
maBy  portraits  which  cannot  be  found,  and  so  circumstantially  as  to 
lead  one  to  imagine,  that  once  they  must  have  existed.  Among 
these  desiderata  is  to  be  numbered  one  of  Shakspeare,  by  that  excel- 
lent engraver  John  Payne.  Mr.  Granger  says  of  it,  that  the  poet  is 
'represented  with  a  laurel  branch  in  his  left  hand.'  But  all  my 
inquiries  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  this  print; 
and  perhaps  it  is  confounded  with  that  by  W.  Marshall,  which 
certainly  exhibits  our  poet  with  this  sinistrous  decoration. 

Payne  wanted  only  application  to  confirm  both  his  fortune  and 
his  &me.  He  had  a  good  deal  <^  the  firm  and  forcible  manner  of  his 
master,  Simon  Passe,  and  he  executed  some  heads  after  Cornelius 
Jansen,  in  a  style  so  beyond  the  common  embellishments  of  his 
time,  that  it  is  greatly  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  his  Shakspeare 
has  disappeared,  if  he  really  engraved  it.  I  confess  I  am  half- 
tempted  to  think  it  will  yet  be  found,  for  the  reason  which  I  now 
proceed  to  assign. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  loose  and  wiry  manner  of  Mar- 
shall, witness  his  bust  of  Fletcher,  and  the  wretched  ^*bi-forked 
hill "  on  which  he  has  grounded  it*,  cannot  but  feel  that  his  head  of 
Shakspeare  in  1640,  i$  in  a  manner  not  his  oton;  and  indeed  a 
dark  and  strongly  relieved  print,  instead  of  the  dry,  tasteless,  colour- 
less thing  which  he  bestowed  as  a  usual  sign  to  Mr.  Moseley's 
editions  of  the  cotemporary  poets.  I  therefore  feel  almost  confident, 
that  Marshall  here  copied  the  head  by  John  Payne.  Indeed,  taking 
the  half-length  of  Elizabeth  by  Crispin  de  Passe  the  father,  after 
whom  they  all  worked^  as  the  models  the  head  by  Marshall  is  ex- 
actly such  a  performance  as  you  would  expect  from  that  school, 
where,  as  is  certain,  the  pupils,  though  like,  are  yet  inferior  to  the 
master.  A  good  deal  of  their  inferiority  is  produced  by  their  de- 
signing their  own  heads,  and  conferring  upon  them  crowns  of  bays, 
&c.  as  to  which,  the  poets  might  properly  enough  exclaim  with 
Cowley, 

Had  I  a  wreath  of  bays  about  my  brow, 
I  should  contemn  that  flourishing  honor  now> 
Condemn  it  to  the  Jire,  and  joy  to  hear 
It  rage  and  crackle  there. 


Nor  does  Marshall's  head  of  Milton,  {urefixed  to  the  poems  in 
1645,  partake  any  more  tlutn  that  of  Fletcher,  of  the  better  manner 
of  the  school  of  Passe*    The  poet's  displeasure,  shrouded  in  the  Greek 

♦  See  the  folio,  1647. 
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langoagei  was  eagrmen  by  Manhall  huaacdf  ^iiddr  Ms  print  Thii 
stratagem  at  tbe  repablican  poet^  might  by  Sir  Hu^  Evana  bavie 
been  pronomced  ^fery  honest  knaTeries/  But  he  speaks  plainly 
oiougfa  in  the  DefmHo  pro  $e  against  Alexander  Momi  \i^ho  had 
censured  the  vanity  of  exhibiting  his  effigies  in  the  volume  of  his 
poems;  and  argues  his  indifference,  rather  than  his  attention,  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  so  engraved : — ^iNPABRi  scalpenduii  permisi, 
is  his  expression^.  His  head  of  James  Shirley,  1646,  is,  however, 
superior  to  the  Milton.  The  features  are  better  drawn,  and  there  is 
more  smartness  and  effect  in  the  countenance  altqgether  i  the  costume 
of  the  vest  and  cloak  is  as  wretched  as  usual,  when  Marshall  was 
left  to  himself.  The  hair  is  distributed  exactly  after  the  style  of  Mil- 
ton's. The  band  is  tolerable,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  Sfaakspeare. 

I  therefore  look  upon  Marshall's  print  of  our  poet  with  a  respect 
derffed  to  him  from  Payne,  and  shaH  state  here,  what  I  have  to 
observe  upon  ity  though  incidentally  it  has  been  mentioned  in  discnss^ 
tng  the  Felton  picture.  It  is  certainly  reduced  from  the  larger 
performance  of  Droeshout,   without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 

*  His  expostalation  with  More  is  extremely  pleasant.  ^'Narcissus  nvokc sum; 
(says  he)  quia  te  depingente  Bolui  Cyclops  esse ;  quia  ta  effigiem  met  dissimiUi^ 
mam,  prmfixam  poematifma  vidisti.  Ego  verd  si  impulsn  et  ambittone  Librarii  me 
imperito  Scalptori,  propterea  quod  in  orbe  alius  eo  belli  tempore  non  erat,  infabrd 
scalpendum  permisi,  id  me  neglexissepotiilks  earn  rem  arguebat,  c<\jus  tu  mifai  nimium 
cultum  objiciis.^' 

BUtOH^  PROSE  WORKS,  VOL.  tl,  P.  36?. 
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Felton  picture  for  the  purpose  of  correctioiL  Though  much  smaller^ 
it  has  more  force  as  well  as  neatness ;  but  this  is  said  merely  as 
it  is  a  book  embellishment,  for  the  diaracteristic  expression  is 
changed,  though  the  features  are  preserved.  Some  lib^y  has  been 
taken  with  the  beard  upon  the  upper  lip;  it  is  darker,  and  in  a 
thicker  mass  than  he  saw  it  in  Droeshout.  It  is  on  the  whole  better 
drawn,  but  the  tenderness  of  the  original  expression  is  lost ;  yet  even 
its  antiquated  taste  in  the  dress,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  attitude, 
afford  a  pleasure  to  the  collector — he  loves  to  see  the  portraits  of 
past  times  in  the  ruder  sculpture  then  attained ;  and  is  by  no  melons 
of  opinion,  that  the  grave  humility  which  characterized  the  subjects 
of  the  Tudor  Princes,  is  well  exchanged  for  the  catching  bravery  of 
the  Cavalier  of  Charles's  times.  The  confident  deportment,  or  the 
puritanical  sanctity  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  equally  remote 
from  the  mild,  but  solid  expression  of  our  ancestors,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  this  homogeneous  working  of  the  artist 
with  the  subject,  that  constitutes  much  of  the  charm  about  our 
ancient  monuments.  We  should  not  endure  to  see  their  effigies  dis- 
placed by  the  almost  theatrical  attitude  and  flutter  of  drapery,  which 
have  been  the  vice  of  a  later  age.  Mr.  Flaxman,  with  the  truest 
feeling  of  the  point  to  be  obtained  in  such  works>  has  purified  the 
Design  of  our  ancestors,  and  retained  their  Piety.  Why  should  I 
not  call  him  a  Greek  Christian? 

Marshall  has  drest  up  some  of  the  lines  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
placed  them  under  the  portrait.  I  do  not  quote  them  here,  because 
they  will  be  found  with  the  print  which  is  given  from  the  poems^ 
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1640.  UpoQ  the  whole,  I  consider  the  present  likeness  as. approach- 
ing closer  to  the  monument  at  Stratford,  than  Droeshout's  print 
does.  The  practice  of  engravers  in  that  age,  is  not  well  understood 
by  us.  To  see  their  prints,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  pictures 
were  uniformly  tasteless ;  but  this  by  no  means  followed.  The  en- 
gravers did  not  seem  to  feel  that  the  best  painters  imposed  any  strict 
fidelity  upon  them :  they  always  considered  that  they  could  produce 
something,  upon  the  whole,  more  decidedly  like  their  subject,  than 
any  one  painter  had  been  happy  enough  to  suf^ly.  Read,  for  instance, 
what  was  the  operation  as  to  Marshall's  head  of  Fletcher.  The 
poet  was  a  man  of  family,  and  therefore  sat,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a 
good  artist.    Yet  this  is  the  bookseller  Moseley's  account  of  it : 

*'  This  figure  of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  cut  by  several  originall  pieces,  which  his 
friends  leut  me,  but  withall  they  tell  me,  that  his  unimitable  soule  did  shine  through 
his  countenance  in  such  atfre  and  spirit,  that  the  Painters  confessed  it  was  not 
easy  to  expresse  him :  as  much  as  could  be^  you  have  here,  and  the  Graver  hath 
done  his  part" 

« 

Such  is  the  stationer's  address  to  the  reader  in  the  folio  of  1647. 
No  doubt  Marshall  went  to  work  with  his  usual  confidence-^he  had 
the  oriffinal  pieces  before  him,  and  compounded  a  chef  d^ceuvre  of 
common-place  and  bad  taste,  which  Mr.  Moseley  sanctions  with  his 
perfect  approbation.  Marshall  has  crowned  his  poet  so  as  to  render 
the  head  ludicrous.  The  heavy  and  disproportioned  bust  is  placed 
between  two  hillocks,  with  a  back-ground  of  clouds ;  a  frame,  solid 
as  the  carvings  of  our  ancient  stair-cases,  surrounds  the  portrait. 
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and  a  scroll,  which  tells  us  that  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  is  gently  lifted  up  by  two  figures,  anxious  to  be  seen, 
called  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  studied  from  the  antique,  and  yet 
infinitely  more  like  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  than  the  two 
Mnses  whom  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

All  this  Canity  of  art,'  as  Prospero  terms  it,  being  bestowed  by 
Marshall,  on  a  smaller  scale  upon  Milton  and  Shirley  and  others,  I 
again  infer  strongly,  that  nothing  could  have  preserved  Shakspeare 
himself  from  the  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  of  Marshall's  allegorical  powers, 
but  the  circumstance  of  his  being  employed  to  copy  the  head  of  the 
poet  by  Payne.  With  many  thanks  to  him,  therefore,  for  his  for- 
bearance upon  the  present  occasion,  I  am  happy  to  put  the  public 
in  possession  of  an  imitation,  which  is  absolutely  perfect,  of  Mar- 
shall's engraving,  now  one  of  the  rarest  prints  in  England. 


This  series  of  engravings,  therefore,  is  to  be  held  as  containing, 
in  this  writer's  opinion,  every  thing  that  on  any  authority  can  be 
called  Shakspeare;  and  they  each  of  them,  alone y  possess  very  strong 
evidence  of  authenticity.  Droeshout's  print  is  attested  by  Ben  Jonson, 
and  by  his  partners  in  the  Theatre.  The  Stratford  Monument  was 
erected  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall,  and  executed  probably  by  Thomas 
Stanton,  who  could  not  but  know  hi^  person,  and  probably  had  some 
cast  to  work  from.  The  Chandos  picture  is  traced  up  to  Taylor, 
the  poet's  Hamlet,  and  was  no  doubt  painted  by  Burbage.    The  head 
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by  Cornelius  Jansen,  is  marked  by  that  painter  decidedly  Shak- 
speare,  and  every  reasonable  presumption  assures  us  that  it  was  painted 
for  Lord  Southampton. .  The  head  by  Marshall  seems  to  have  been 
copied  by  him  from  a  head  by  Payne,  who  reduced  that  by  Droe- 
shout,  with  some  variations  in  the  dress  and  attitude. 

What  light  these  portraits  throw  upon  each  other,  and  thus  verify 
the  whole,  I  have  brought  most  strikingly  before  the  spectator,  by 
shewing  the  heads  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  in  the  same  size, 
and  in  the  same  direction.  I  feel  them  to  be  executed  in  a  manner 
which  has  not  often  been  equalled,  and  will  never,  I  believe,  be 
surpassed.  The  expence  has  of  course  been  great;  but  the  Pub- 
lisher  would  withhold  nothing,  where  the  perfect  exhibition  of  Shak- 
speare  was  the  object.  I  have  thus  contributed  my  effort,  to  make 
our  great  and  amiable  poet's  person  more  accurately  known  among  us. 
Every  man  whom  his  wit  has  exhilarated,  his  wisdom  guided,  his 
passion  purified,  may  look  with  delight  and  thankfulnesq^  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  master  and  his  friend,  and  find  the  perfections  of  his 
nature  residing  there  in  mild  and  unforced,  in  clear  and  unquestion- 
able intelligence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    HEADS. 


— —  Those  drennu,  that  Fantule 
Takes  from  the  polisht  Ivory  Port,  delude 
The  Dreamer  ever,  and  do  trnth  include. 

CBAPHAH'b  HOmR,  B.  19,   ODTBKET. 


I  WAS  about  to  close  my  subject,  I  remember,  with  a  very 
brief  enumeration  of  the  spurious,  or  rather  bisely  ascribed  portraits, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Boswell  brought  a  miniature  to  shew  me,  with 
which  Sir  James  Bland  Burges  had  entrusted  bim.  It  struck  me  to 
have  been  unquestionably  painted  by  Hilliard,  and  to  merit  attentive 
examination.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Sir  James,  is  such  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  his  candour  and  his  taste.  As  no  one  can  more 
truly  appreciate  such  a  possession,  so  no  man  could  possibly  say  less 
to  enforce  its  claim,  and  no  other  Poet  perhaps  so  little.  I  cannot 
do  better,  than  transcribe  here  the  letter  which  Sir  James  wrote  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  giving  the  history  of  the  miniature  which  he  had  so 
fortunately  recovered. 
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''  Lower  Br^hr9trttt,  26  Jm/m,  1818. 

^'  DBAR  B08WBLL, 

''  I  send  yon  the  history  of  my  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  which  I  apprehend 
will  leave  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

''  Mr.  SomerviUe  of  Bdstone,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  ancestor  of  Somer- 
ville,  author  of  the  Chace,  fcc  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Shakspeare,  par- 
ticularly after  his  retirement  from  the  stage*,  and  had  this  portrait  painted,  which. 


'*'  It  has  been  a  very  common  notion,  that  our  poet  passed  some  years  in  a 
state  of  retirement  from  all  theatrical  business,  on  his  estate  at  Stratford;  and  this 
notion  is  embraced  in  Sir  James's  letter.    But  I  confess  there  does  not  appear 
to  me  any  decisive  evidence  for  such  a  supposition.     The  period  of  positive 
retirement  must  have  been  extremely  short,  if  he  could  enjoy,  or  indeed  desired 
to  enjoy  any  such  total  abstraction  from  his  theatrical  concerns.    Let  us  remember 
that,  so  late  as  March  1612-13,  with  an  obvious  reference  to  his  business  in 
that  quarter,  a  conveyance  is  executed  to  him  of  a  house  in  the  Blackfriers :  that 
not  much,  if  at  all  prior  to  this  transaction,  from  the  pamphlets  recently  published, 
he  constructed  all  the  local  and  picturesque  interest  of  the  Tempest :  that  Twelfth 
Night  has  been,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  ascribed  to  a  still  later  period, 
1614;  and  that  therefore  the  period  of  absolute  retirement  from  such  concerns,  is 
narrowed  to  little  more  than  two  years.    The  conveyance  by  Walker  of  the  house 
in  Blackfriers,  describing  him  to  be  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  is  no  indication  of 
retirement— his  family  constantly  resided  there,  and  he  himself,  occasionally,  through 
life.    The  probability  of  his  course  is  fairly  enough  given  in  the  tradition  that 
stated  him  to  haee  visited  his  naiive  Straiford  every  year.    The  Globe  was  a  sum- 
mer theatre;  up  to  the  year  1605,  therefore,  when  the  King's  Servants  took  the 
private  house  in  the  blackfriers,  he  probably  retired  at  the  dose  of  the  season. 
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as  you.  will  perceive,   was  richly  set,  and  was  carefully  preserved  by  his  de- 
scendants, till  it  came  to  the  hands  of  his  great  grandson,  the  poet^  who,  dying; 


and  at  Stratford,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  the  quiet  of  a  beautiful  country, 
endeared  to  him  by  the  still  vivid  recollections  of  his  youth,  produced  those 
plays,  which  indeed  bear  in  them  so  much  pure  and  rustic  sweetness,  as  to  prove 
the  writer  copied  from  actual  impressions. 

After  the  company  had  possession  of  the  BlackfHers,  his  time  would  be  more 
engrossed  by  the  concerns  of  two  theatres,  and  his  visits  to  Stratford  consequently 
shorter.  But  I  think  no  one  point  more  characteristic  of  Sh'akspeare,  than  the 
rural  tendency  of  his  muse.  He  absolutely  luxuriates  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 
No  play  ever  offers  the  slightest  opportunity^  that  he  does  not  seize  it  with 
avidity,  and  either  soothe  or  enchant  us  by  the  images-  of  rustic  life.  I  need 
not  enumerate  what  every  reader's  memory  will  so  readily  supply.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  comparatively  little  of  this.  Ben  Jonson  too  in  his  comedies  is  a 
town  poet:  he  painted  the  characters  which  he  saw  around  him,  and  is  the  most 
exact  delineator  of  the  manners  of  his  age.  Massinger  has  absolutely  ^no  rustic 
description,  no  country  characters.  It  may  be  said,  that  his  plots  being  for  the 
most  part  foreign,  the  occasions  did  not  occur.  To  this  it  may  be  truly  replied, 
that  he  would  have  made  the  opportunity  for  a  favourite  delineation ;  and  that 
every  country,  where  his  scene  could  be  laid,  presented  the  contrasts  between 
refinement  and  artless  nature,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  may  be  obvious,  that 
hePre  is  no  intended  inculpation  of  those  other  great  poets  on  account  of  this 
difference  of  taste.  I  mean  no  more  than  to  mark  this  decided  tendency  in  Shak- 
speare,  and  to  infer  the  habit  of  such  residence  from  the  constant  prevalence  of 
rural  images,  and  the  simple  feelings  and  manners  of  country  people.  Nor  should 
I  be  answered  by  any  reference  to  the  Faithful  Shepkerdease  of  Fletcher,  the 
most  beautiful  of  pastorals.    I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  such  a  reference  is 
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ifi  1742,  without  iasae,  left  his  estates  tp  n^y  gprandlather.  Lord  Somervil|e>  and 
g^ave  this  mimature  to  my  mother.  She  valued  it  very  highly,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  donor^  as  for  that  of  the  great  genius  of  which  it  was  the  represen- 
tative; and  I  well  remember  that.  When  1  was  a  boy,  its  production  was  not 
unfrequently  a  very  acceptable  reward  of  my  good  behaviour.  After  my  mother's 
death,  I  sought  in  vain  for  this  and  some  other  family  relics,  and  at  length  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  finding  them;  when  chance  most  unexpectedly 
restored  them  to  me  about  ten  days  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  bureau 
which  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  in  a  private  drawer  of  which,  this  and  the  other 
missing  things  were  found. 

"  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Dear  Boswell, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  J.  B.  BURGES.'' 


not  in  point  I  speak  of  the  actual  manners  of  the  country— of  our  country.  The 
comedy  of  Fletcher  is  Arcadian.  We  have  the  high  priest  of  Pan,  and  the  trans- 
forming virtues  of  wells  and  springs — the  Satyrs,  and  the  charms  and  spells  of 
pagan  times,  or  rather  no  times;  prescriptive  scenes,  and  prescriptive  characters. 
The  whole  of  our  delight  is  in  the  poetical  diction  of  the  piece.  The  manners 
are  only  discriminate  as  to  one  passion — love — and  this  is  either  chaste  or 
libidinous:  and  tiie  business  of  the  drama  is  to  purify  the  characters  firom  all  loose 
affections  and  uncivil  conduct. 

The  reader  will  see  why  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  the 
great  master  Ben  Jonson,  nor  to  the  lovely  scenes  of  his  masques,  the  pure 
wells  of  undefiled  English  pastoral.  Jonson  has  the  power,  but  he  restrains  it  to 
a  particular  province  of  the  drama. 
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Nicholas  Hilliard  was  bom  in  1547|  and  continued  in  the  practice 
of  his  beautiful  art  among  us  till  a  very  short  period  before  his 
death)  which  happened  in  January  1619.  If  Mr.  Somervile  of  Ed- 
stone  had  this  portrait  of  the  poet  painted  after  his  retirement  from 
the  stage,  which  seems  rather  to  be  the  inference  from  Sir  James's 
narrative,  the  old  man  painted  Shakspeare  just  before  he  left  town  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  when  he  himself  was  in  his  66th.  He 
retained  the  power  of  his  eye  and  the  steadiness  of  his  hand  to  the 
last — a  thing  not  uncommon  in  the  professors  of  minute  design. 
The  great  Bartolozzi's  letters  at  80,  were  miracles  of  firm,  small,  and 
beautiful  penmanship. 

Upon  aiding  my  recollection  of  the  picture  by  Mr.  Agar's  en- 
graving from  it,  such  actually  seems  to  be  the  age  of  the  person 
represented.  Now  out  of  this  grows  the  only  difiSculty  with  me  in 
regard  to  its  being  absolutely  Shakspeare.  There  is  one  point  in  the 
portraits  of  [our  author,  on  which  they  are  all  decidedly  agreed, 
viz.  that  he  was  hold.  Mr.  Ozias  Humphry  considered  the  Chandos 
head  to  have  been  painted  when  the  poet  was  about  43  years  old. 
Upon  the  forehead  there  is  no  indication  of  hair.  Jansen's  picture 
was  painted  three  years  after  this ;  it  has  the  same  evidence  that 
the  hair  in  front  had  perished  away.  Droeshout's  print  displays 
to  us  the  same  deficiency;  and  the  monument,  exhibiting  the  latest 
condition  of  the  poet's  hair,  shews  that  the  baldness  had  rapidly 
increased  upon  him,  and  that  the  skull  was  very  nearly  unclothed ;  a 
scanty  measure  of  curls  flowing  circularly  from  a  point  not  fitr  above 
the  ears. 
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Now  this  miniature  has  a  strcnig  tuft  of  hair  growiDg  in  front  of 
the  forehei^,  as  is  indeed  very  usual  with  persons  who  yet  are  exceed- 
ingly bald  toward  the  temples.  I  think  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  us  the  surrender  of  all  the  absolute  Mithorities  to  Uw 
recently  offered  candidate.  At  the  same  time,  unless  I  greatly  mis- 
take the  poet's  age  in  Sir  James's  picture,  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
appearance  in  question  with  the  other  acknowledged  porU^its :  firom 
the  other  pictures  also,  I  conceive  the  poet's  hair  to  have  been  darker 
than  HilliMtl  has  exhibited  it.  On  this  last  point,  from  the  tendency 
of  all  pictures  in  oil  to  become  brown,  no  great  stress  ought  to  be 
laid.  I  regret  that  some  of  the  finer  touches  of  Hilliard's  pencil 
should  have  flown ;  what  remains,  as  to  the  drawing  in  of  the 
features,  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the 
characteristic  look  of  the  siUer,  have  nothing  in  them  alien  to  die 
supposition  that  this  may  be  Shakspeare.  It  would  be  merely  rude 
to  ask'  for  more  particulars,  as  to  this  transmission  of  the  picture, 
than  Sir  James  has  been  pleased  to  give ;  but  I  hope  I  may  without 
ofience  exfxess  some  astonishment,  that  Somervile  the  poet,  a  man 
bom  almost  upon  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  glorying  in  his  countryman, 
and  writing  occasionally  verses  to  poets  on  the  subjects  of  poetry, 
should  have  in  his  possession  an  authentic  portrait  of  Shakspeare, 
and  never  allow  it  to  be  engraved;  and  see  Mr.  Pope  publishing  to 
the  world  a  head  of  King  James,  and  calling  it  Shakspeare,  and 
never  shew  to  him  the  treasure  on  which  he  might  so  securely 
have  relied.  There  was  at  this  time,  moreover,  a  stir,  rather  remark- 
able as  to  Shakspeare :  Theobald  had  g^ven  his  Shakeapeare  restored, 


to  liie  io&iHe  anitoyaiioe  of  Pbpe,  and  had  followed  his  blow  in  1733^ 
by  an  editioD  of  the  poet's  worioi.  All  thiis  must  have  reached 
Mr.  Somervile  at  Edstone,  for  he  ^d  not  die  till  July  1742^;  but 
he  neither  said  ner  wrote  (that  I  can  find)  any  thing  about  his  greatest 
treasure ;  though  his  friend  Shenstone  would  have  luxuriated  in  the 
t<^ic,  and  might  have  given  to  the  Leasowes,  from  such  a  picture, 
a  bust  that  should  surpass  in  accuracy,  and  therefore  value^  every 
other  decoration  of  the  place.  From  the  mere  country  gentleman 
this  neglect  might  be  expected;  from  die  justice  of  peace  it  might 
be  endured ;  but  in  the  author  of  the  Chase  it  is  inconceivable  and 
unaccountable.  Surely  Rural  Sports  were  never  before  so  engrossing,, 
nor  did  the  Chase  ever  until  then,  lead  a  poet  so  far  from  his 
natural  pursuits. 

The  possessor  of  this  splendid  miniature  is  thus  described  and 
lamented  by  his  friend  Shenstone : 

"  Oar  old  friend  Glomervile  ia  dead !    1  did  not  imagine  I  conkl  ha^e  been  so 
sorry  as  I  find  myself  on  this  occasion— 'Sii6k(li«i»  qu^erimits.*    I.  can  new.  excuse 


*  It  is  singular,  that  the  time  of  Somervile's  death  should  he  so  variously 
reported.  Shenstone  says  he  died  in  1741;  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  14th  July,  1743; 
Sir  J.  B.  Barges,  most  likely  to  be  accurately  informed,  tells  us,  that  event  hap- 
pened in  1742.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  he  died  on  the  19tti  Jdy,  1742,  for 
the  wQl  was  proved  on  the  8rd  September  of  that  year. 
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^1  his  foibles  v  impvte  them  to  age,  and  to  distress  of  circMiistences :  tbe  last  of 
these  coDsideratiods  wrings  my  very  soul  to  think  on.  For  a  ni&n  of  high  spirit, 
conscious  of  having  (at  least,  in  one  production)  generally  pleased  the  world,  to 
be  plagued  and  threatened  by  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense;  to  be  forced 
to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body^  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind 
— is  a  misery  which  I  can  well  conceive,  because  I  may,  without  vanity,  esteem 
myself  his  equal  in  point  of  oeconomy,  and  consequently  ought  to  have  an  eye  on 
his  misfortunes;  for  whatever  the  world  might  esteem  in  poor  Somervile,  I 
really  fijud,  upon  critical  enquiry,  that  /  loved  him  for  nothing  so  much  as  his 
flocci-nauci-nihili-pili-fication  of  money/' — Worhe,  voLiii,  p.  48. 

All  this  is,  however^  at  a  consideraUe  distance  from  the  worthy 
baronet.  For  himself,  I  can  recall  him  easily  in  his  infancy,  xleriving 
an  enviable  gratification  from  this  presented  portrait.     So  genuine 

a  relic  could  not  be  kissed  without  Catholic  devotion.    Dr.  Johnson 

t         ,  ■  .  .... 

has  tokl  us,  that  Cowley  became  irrecoverably  a  poet,  from  the 
delight  he  took  in  the  perusal  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  and  Sir 
James  may  have  also  been  devoted  to  poetry  from  his  infant  ac«r 
quaintance  with  Shakspeare.  The  great  Critic  adds — '^Such  are 
tbe  accidents,  which,  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps  some- 
times forgotten^  produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  employment,  which  is  com« 
monly  called  Genius." — Life  of  Cow  ley,  p.  4. 
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Shakspeares,  are  some  painted  as  low  down  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  They  are  to  be  noticed,  from  at  least  the  chance  that 
the  artists  used  some  true  picture  in  their  works  of  fancy ;  or  that 
they  had  the  aid  of  Nature  (as  in  the  anecdote  of  Sir  Thomas  Clarges) 
in  the  face  of  some  individual  who  might  be  known  personally  to 
resemble  the  poet. 

The  first  and  best  of  thb  cla^s,  is  the  picture  painted  by  Zoust> 
or,  as  he  himself  wrote  it,  Soest.  It  is  well  known  to  collectors 
by  the  mezzotinto  of  Simon,  and  is  a  most  accomplished  cavalier 
exhibition  of  the  great  bard.  Soest,  in  1667,  writes  himself  in  his 
30th  year ;  so  that  he  was  born  only  one  and  twenty  years  after  the 
poet  had  sunk  into  the  grave.  When  a  dealer  is  determined  upon  a 
speculation,  it  is  useless  to  call  his  attention  to  dates — his  answer  is 
ready;  and  I  could  wish,  fbr  the  credit  of  an  able  man,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  very  words  of  Peck  the  antiquary,  when  he 
received  a  portrait,  which  he  absolutely  knew  not  to  be  Milton— 
**  ril  have  a  scraping  from  it  at  all  events,  and  leave  posterity  to 
settle  the  difference."  As  in  these  cases  artists  seem  to  '' conceive, 
better  than  they  combine,''  this  head  is  reported  to  have  given  the 
style  of  countenance  and  drapery  to  the  statue  of  Shakspeare  in  Poet's 
Corner.  Thus,  as  Don  Quixote  says,  ^^the  Courtiers  bore  away  the 
honour  of  the  Tournament,''  and  stampt  their  gallant  impress  every 
where  as  the  genuine  Shakspeare. 

The  return  of  Charles  the  Second,  secured  to  the  Royalists  the 
enjoyment  of  what  I  must  call  their  liberal  and  grateful  propensities. 
It  could  be  no  longer  the  object  of  either  sneer  or  censure  to  have 
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Shaluspeare  for  a  closet  companion.  Our  great  bard  may  be  sincerely 
classed  among  the  zealous  Royalists.  There  are  no  passages  in  his 
works,  which  can  become  texts  to  the  savage  bawlers  of  sedition* 
Political  principle,  as  well  as  literary  taste,  would  urge  a  person  of 
condition  to  seek  the  decoration  and  the  charm  of  his  resemblance. 

The  late  monarch,  Charles  the  First,  was  a  man  of  the  most 
refined  taste :  his  pictures  supplied  the  cabinets  of  Europe  with  some 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  art.  A  little  before  his  wretched  end, 
he  presented  to  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  his  folio  of  Shak- 
speare's  works,  the  edition  of  1632.  It  contained  evidences  of  the 
pleasure  the  had  taken  in  its  perusal;  To  a  Royalist,  therefbre,  Shak- 
speare,  in  aid  of  his  genius,  had  the  efficacy  that  ''dying  martyrs" 
can  impart;  and  it  became  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  delight,  to  reprint 
his  works^,  to  revive  his  playst,  and  bestow  upon  them  all  the  em- 
bellishments that  had  been  learned  in  a  too  long  residence  in  other 
countries.  From  such  a  feeling,  the  picture  of  the  poet  by  Soest 
clearly  originated.  Simon's  engraving  from  it  was  made  about  the 
year  1725. 

The  statement  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  in  the  Geutleman's 
Magazine,  I  have  before  alluded  to,  (supra,  p.  36).  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  anecdote  was  grounded  in  fact  y  and  think  I  see  some  strong 
likelihood  that  the  picture  by  Soest  was  the  very  portrait  painted  for 
the  brother-in-law  of  Monk.    It  has  just  enough  of  Shakspeare  about 

♦  Printed  in  1664. 

t  See  DavenanVs  alterations. 
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it,  to  boniitenanee  soch  a  story  as  is  there  tolcL  The  onlj  mistake 
was  in  the  painter's  name.  Janseo  it  could  not  be ;  he  left  us  ob  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  Soest,  in  the  year  1667^  was  an 
admirable  artist,  and  there  is  little  doubt  was  the  person  who  executed 
for  him  this  elegant,  though  not  quite  faithful  portrait  On  the 
authority  of  Richardson,  Sir  Thomas  is  said  also  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally instrumental  in  obtaining  the  indemnity  of  Milton  from  the 
itew  gOT^emment  It  is  delightful  to  commemorate  such  attentions 
to  th^  two  greatest  poets  of  our  own  or  any  other  country.  If,  there- 
fore, I  have  restored  a  consistency  and  probability  to  the  anecdote 
rejected  by  Mr.  Malone,  it  will  afford  one  more  reason  for  not  too 
hastily  deciding  against  the  whole  of  a  tradition,  from  one  false  or 
discrepant  circumstance  which  it  may  contain:  the  error  may  be 
corrected  by  some  baf^y  combination,  und  the  statement  so  reformed^ 
may  add  sometimes  very  important  truth  to  the  history  of  past  times. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  the  year  1790,   thus  alludes  to  the  picture   by 
Soest: 

•  ... 

"  About  the  year  1725,  a  mezzotinto  of  Shakspeare  was  scraped  by  Simon, 
said  to  be  done  from  an  original  picture  painted  by  Zoust  or  Soest,  then  in  the 
possession  of  T.  Wright,  painter,  in  Covent-garden.  The  earliest  known  picture 
painted  by  Zoust  in  England,  was  done  in  1657;  so  that,  if  he  ever  painted  a  picture 
of  Shakspeare,  it  must  have  been  a  copy.  It  could  not  however  have  been  made 
from  Davenant's  picture,  (unless  the  painter  took  very  great  liberties),  for  the 
whole  air,  dress,  disposition  of  the  hair,  &c.  are  different.    I  have  lately  seen  a 

picture  in  the  possession  of Douglas,  Esq.  at  Teddington,  near  Twickenham, 

which  is,  I  believe,  the  very  picture  from  which  Simcm's  mezzotinto  was  made. 
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It  is  on  canvass,  {about  24  inches  by  20),  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  life/' — 
Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

Not  very  long  sfnce,  the  proprietor  felt  inclined  to  sell  this  picture, 
if  he  could  obtain  100  guineas  for  it ;  and  Mr.  Sotheby^  I  remember, 
put  it  into  one  of  his  catalogues.  He  differed  with  Mr.  Malone  as 
to  its  size,  calling  it  a  canvass,  20  inches  by  16.  He  adds,  '^  This 
fine  and  extremely  interesting  portrait  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  the  present  proprietor  for  upwards  of  a  century P  Now 
Simon's  print  expresses,  that  it  is  done  from  a  capital  picture  in  the 
collection  of  T.  Wright,  painter,  in  Covent-garden.  But  not  to  bind 
the  auctioneer  to  reconcile  dates,  I  differ  entirely  with  Mr.  Malone 
on  this  subject,  apd  consider  Simon's  print  to  have  been  taken  from: 
another,  and  very  different  original. 

Mr.  Douglas's  picture  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  Mr.  Trip- 
hook's  possession,  where  I  frequently  inspected  it;  and  assuredly  its 
merits  must  be  appreciated  without  reference  to  Simon's  engraving. 
The  picture  was  very  pleasing  and  delicately  painted;  but  it  had 
none  of  the  freedom  and  spirit  to  be  found  in  the  print,  which 
indicates  an  original  not  at  all  inferior  to  one  of  the  finest  heads  of 
Vandyke :  and  indeed,  firom  diat  great  master,  Soest  has  evidently 
borroiu'ed  the  air  of  the  head,  and  the  beautiful  disposition  of  the 
hair.  The  real  original  of  Simon's  print  is  probably  at  the  country 
residence  of  one  of  our  nobility,  and  may  there  be  esteemed  a 
genuine  picture  of  the  poet.  The  anecdote  which  I  have  combined 
with  it,  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  reasoiMkble  ground,  communicates 
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a  value  to  Soest's  picture,  which  before  was  in  great  doubt ;  I  mean 
that,  though  it  never  could  be  painted  Jrom  Shakspeare,  it  was  cer- 
tainly painted  as  him,  and  unites  a  most  decided  resemblance  of  the 
man,  with  a  very  graceful  and  masterly  power  of  the  pencil. 

If  I  could  bring  myself  to  infringe  upon  the  principle  laid  down, 
to  engrave  only  such  as  were  considered  authentic  portraits,  this 
head  should  accompany  the  series;  because,  from  whomsoever  got, 
in  the  general  character  it  has  much  of  Shakspeare ;  and  no  difficulty 
whatever  is  felt  by  me  in  asserting,  that  the  sitter  must  have  borne 
a  very  peculiar  and  enviable  resemblance  to  the  great  dramatic  poet 
of  England. 

The  zeal  of  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  and  the  pencil  of  Soest,  having 
thus  supplied  us  with  a  cavalier  representation  of  Shakspeare,  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  called  us  to  an  inspection  of  what 
may  be  called,  with  equal  justice,  a  puritan  exhibition  of  the  poet — 

"  Like  a  mildew'd  ear, 

'*  Blasting  his  wholesome  brother." 

In  Middle  Scotland-yard  there  resided,  a  few  years  back,  a  book- 
seller, named  Machel  Stace.  Whether  his  residence  was  matter  of 
convenience  or  taste,  I  know  not ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal  frequented 
for  the  literature  of  the  good  old  timesy  and  supplied  many  of  the 
discontented  spirits  of  our  own  with  the  republican  doctrines  and 
fanatical  religion  of  the  rebellion.  His  visitors  might  kindle  their 
enthusiasm  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  scene  of  the  great  ^^  crowning 
mercy"  adjoining,  where  the  last  sacrifice,  the  head  of  that  gentle- 
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manly  monarch,  Charles  the  First/  wais  Offered  up  to  the^^im  idol, 
a  Commonwealth.  ,:  - 

«  «    ■ 

^  And  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door, 

''  Stood  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more/' 

In  addition  to  his  books,  Stace  occasionally  solicited  attentio|i 
to  some  fine  portraits  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  so  particularly 
alluded.  One  of  them  was  a  likeness  of  the  Protector,  by  Walker, 
and  eminently  characteristic  of  that  successful  usurper.  The  tendency 
of  the  Saints  to  this  quarter  of  the  town,  at  length  sent  in  a  picture^ 
which  suggested  to  our  bookseller  a  rather  prophane.  attribution ; 
and  the  unknown  Saint  was  converted  into  the  player  Sbakspec^.  ■, 

The  artist,  whoever  he  was,  has  in  some  degree  imitat0d  ^.tbo 
costume  and  attitude  of  Soest's  picture ;  and  perhaps  the  counterfeit, 
badly  drawn  as  it  is,  might  be  taken  for  the  original  from  which 
Simon  engraved,  by  one  knowing  no  more  of  art  than  Stace  did* 
But  in  truths  the  great  artist  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
The  head  is  thrown  back^  and  the  shoulders  are  ungracefully  round. 
The  eyes  are  considerably  too  large.  The  hair,  instead  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  disposition  which  Soest  studied  id  the 
works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  is  heavily  cumbered  into  a  dark  mass ; 
and  the  beard  is  treated  in  the  same  tasteless  and  fanatical  style. 
The  doublet,  with  its  countless  row  of  buttons,  is  the  only  point  of 
resemblance  in  the  two  pictures.  But  in  the  faces  of  these,  I  had 
almost  said  political  rivals,  may  be  accurately  traced  the 
characteristics  of  the  poet  and  the  puritan. 
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Staoe  had  it  engraved  io  1811  by  Rob«4  Cooper,  in  a  very 
coarse  manner,  and  had  the  audacib^  to  write  under  it  the  name  oS 
Sbafcspeare.  But  I  leave  it  io  this  state  of  utter  rejection,  to  6nd 
some  other  name,  which  it  may  ncA  totally  disgrace.  Hitherto,  the 
landed  portrtuts  of  the  great  poet  have  been  found  to  follow  an  ac- 
knowledged resemblance  of  him ;  indeed  it  was  a  look  more  or  less 
of  the  archetype,  that  led  to  Ae  supposition  «o  ilatteriog  to  the 
proprieton.  -Bat  a  period  was  shortly  to  arrive,  when  the  avarice  of 
the  deslefi  seconded  by  the  pendl  of  the  artist,  wis  to  deride  all 
such  comparison,  and  unblushingly  affirm,  heads  as  dull  as  utter 
abeenoe  o(  tbddgbt  «ould  make  tbem,  to  be  unquestionable  originals 
of  fBDeys  fitvourite  child.  I  am'  told,  that  the  gieat  &bricator  of 
these  impositions  is  the  grandson  of  an  artist  of  indiaputaUe  excel- 
lence. I  learn  too,  that  misfortno^  suggested  this  sad  remedy  for 
indigence.  For  his  necessities,  if  they  are  not  the  result  of  rice,  he 
may  be  die  object  of  our  sympathy ;  bat  the  a{^1icatioB  that  executes 
a  fraud,  might  produce  a  geDuine  work,  and  it  is  no  light  or  laughing 
matter,  to  practise  even  ingenious  deception.  Some  pictures  of  this 
dasB,  it  has  been  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  ^camine :  tbey  have 
taught  me  a  guarded  distrust  of  all  portnuts  without  pedigree.  It 
'  is  indeed  se  unlikely  that  the  modest  ^akspeare  should  have  sat 
often  for  \m  pietm-e,  that  though,  as  in  the  case  of  his  friend  Ben 
'JonsoB,  there  were  to  reaeh  us  many  {nctures  of  him,  wa  yet  shootd 
find  tbem  duplieates  of  one  or  two  origiAals,  and  copies  Blade  several 
years  after  the  poet's  JMUh.  I  should  eertaiidy  myself  disdain  to  be 
veiy  minute  in  recording  the  tricks  of  impostors;  but  I  have  been 
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sfupplied  ofiMpectedli^  with  a' copious  detail  oq  this  mb^^cty  and 
MTiU  therefore  devote  a  few  page»  to  the  ludicrous  and  impudent 
forgeries,  whieh  have  been  purchased  afgreat  (Npioss^  and  .probablji 
ialse  as  they  are,  excite  or  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  for  Siic(kspeara 


One  of  the  most  fortunate,  among  the  accidental  Shakspeares, 
was  the  head  bought  by  Mr.  Dunford,  a  printseller  in  Great  Newport- 
street,  about  the  end  o(  the  year  1814.  A  writer  m  a  Sunday  news- 
paper had  styled  this  a  portrait  by  Zucchero :  it  was  however  most 
clearly  pointed  out,  that  the  poet  never  could  have  sat  to  that  artist 
at  all,  as  the  reader  will  have  already  seen  in  my  examination  of 
Mr.  Cosway's  picture,  which  was  decidedly  a  head  by  Zucchero^  to 
whose  manner,  Mr.  Dunford's  picture  hears  not  the  slightest  resem-^ 
blance.  Mr.  Duqford^  in  a  very  ipodest  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Champion,  admitted  the  emDneous  ascription  of  his  picture^  to  Zuc- 

*  •     *  •  * 

chero,  which,  it  appear^,  was  the  opiqion  of  a  friend,  and  never 
had  been  his  own.    Thjis  letter  was  dated  the  8d  of  January,  1816. 

I  saw  the  portrait  myself  at  Mr.  Dunford's,  and  from  time  to 
time  heard  various  conjectures,  ^ad  once  a  tradition,  which  was  said 
to  have  travelled  up  from  Oxford,  that  in  som^  College  or  other  of 
that  ^'  Mother  of  famous  Wits,"  it  had  be«n  a  fiict  well  known,  that 
M^rk  Garrard  had  at  some  timo  or  other  painted  Shajkspeare.  jS'ow 
this  was  decidedly  a  better  guess  than  th^  other,  and  only  assumed 
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that,  as  bis  might  have  {Nunted  the  poet,  he  absolutely  did  paiot  him ; 
and  then  that  there  was  every  probability  this  was  the  very  head, 
about  Tvhich  the  story  from  Oxford  so  opportunely  arrived. 

Garrard's  processions  of  the  great  Queen  are  well  known  to 
collectors ;  and  Vertue  has  expatiated  upon  the  uncommon  fidelity  of 
even  his  small  portraits,  in  these  ingenious  records  of  the  character 
of  post  times.  A  head,  therefore,  life-size,  by  so  fiiithful  an  artist, 
would  indeed  present  oar  dramatic  "  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd," 
and  the  highest  satis&ction  be  derived  to  us  from  a  source  so  little 
questionable.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Oxford  tradition  somehow 
mouldered  away ;  nobody  could  demonstrate  that  Garrard  was  even 
the  painter  of  the  picture;  and  the  head  was  decidedly  unlike  the 
genend  expression  of  Shakspeare ;  and  at  an  age  when  he  had  cer- 
tainly a  bald  front,  eidiibited  him  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  black 
hair,  as  low  as  it  ever  comes  upon  elevated  foreheads. 

Mr.  Dunford  assured  the  public,  in  his  letter,  that  he  saw  in  this 
portrait  a  likeness  to  Droeshout's  print.  I  have  compared  them 
carefully,  and  am  afraid  the  resemblance  is  of  the  kind  discovered 
by  Flaellen  between  Macedon  and  Monmonth.  When  the  imagina- 
tion embraces  a  favourite  object,  it  endows  it  easily  with  all  the 
merits  it  desires  to  find.  Although  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
the  maturihf  of  this  portrut,  it  was  deemed  young  by  its  admirers, 
that  the  hair  might  seem  reasonable:  though  the  expression  was 
gloomy  even  to  sternness,  it  was  thou^t  perfectly  to  exhibit  the 
brightest  of  the  8<hi8  of  men;  and  it  has  T  think  been  bought  at  a 
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price  which  far  exceeded  the  sam  paid  for  the  folio  obltection  of  hii 
immortal  productions,  when  put  in  the  happiest  conditioq  by  the  zeal 
of  Mr.  Kemble. 

It  was  twice  engraved,  ODce  the  uze  of  life,  in  1815,  b^r  Turner, 
in  mezzotinto;  and  really  that  most  able  artist  sunk  under  so  por- 
tentous a  task :  and  a  second  time,  the  year  following,  in  the  line 
manner,  by  Sharp,  who  on  a  smaller  scale  has  preserved  the  repuluve 
character  of  the  original,  in  a  style  whose  neatness  will  always  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  connoisseur.  .  But  in  a  word,  the  head  is 
neither  Shakspeare,  ncnr  any  other  poet;  it  is  that  of  a  grave  calcalating 
man  of  the  world,  shrewd  in  the  perception  of  bis  interest,  and  little 
subject  to  the  soil  or  the  liberal  affections;  the  expression  of  the 
mouth  in  particular,  is  decisive  as  to  the  temper  of  the  man.  If  such 
a  person  in  an  evil  hour  became  a  sovereign,  his  .attendants  must 
immediately  assume  the  characteristic  of  their  master,  and  the  court 
of  King  Cymbeline  would  be  renewed  in  all  its  nnbappiness. 

"  Yon  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowiu :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  henTeDB.  than  ow  oonrtien ; 
StUI  Beem,  u  doea  the  king's." 


A  few  years  have  elapsed,  sinoe  Mr.  Brockedon,  a  respectable 
artist,  shewed  me  in  his  painting-room  a  racier  elaborate  performance, 
in  which  our  poet  was  delineated  upon,  a  lota^ge,  which  was  borne 
aloft  by  an  6a|^.    This,  as  a  work  of  fiuwy,  I  can  have  no  objection 
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ta  The  apcKheotis  of  a  poet,  or  a  saint,  for  the  nonce^  edn verted 
into  one,  Aiay  be  received  obl  its  own  merits,  and:  find  4  welcome,  as 
a  designed  tribute  of  affection  or  reverence  for  Shakspeare ;  bu^nobody 
surely  can  be  so  ignoraiit  of  his  charaeler;  as  to  saf^pose  he  would 
hiDiself  coocur  in  so  vain  a  mode  of  delivering  his  likeness  to  pos*' 
terity.  After  all,  onr  poet  in  the  claws  of  this  allegorical  ea^,  too 
ludicrously  reminded  the  spectator,  of  Qnlliver  in  his  cabinet,  when 
the  same  bird,  enlarged  to  the  scale  of  Brobdingnag,  bore  him  in 
triumph  away  from  the  tender  care  of  Olumdalclitch.  To  this  high 
flight  of  the  great  fitbricator,  to  whom  I  have  formerly  alluded,  were 
iq[>pended  verses  such  as  the  occasion  demanded,  but  which  trusted 
entirely  to  their  orthography  for  success,  the  writer  of  them  having 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  our  anci^it  diction. 


■^ta«ika«MM4M*M^**MMiM*a*i««ki*iM^#*aaaMMBtt^i^->riU 


Among  the  pitiable  absurdities  which  have  dishonoured  the  cause 
of  Shakspeare,  the  most  ridiculous  is  clearly  his  exhibition  upon  the 
oaken  or  mahogany  lid  of  a  pair^  of  bellov^s.  I  presume  to  call  this 
tbjp  ^^ brightest  invention"  as  to  him  who  possessed  a  musb  of  fire. 
^^  To  what  base  uses  may  we  return."  ~^  However,  some  little  apology 
is  included  in  the  anecdote  which  attended  the  picture,  namely, 
tbiU/  ^isj  utensil  /had  d^cpAtted  the  chamber  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and,  und^r^  ft:  hasty  impatience  for  warmth,  the  effigy  of  the  poet 
might  have  sometimes  been  pressed  by  her  royal  hands.  This  spe- 
culation is  said  to  have  been  once  detected  by  a  picture  cleaner  of 
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Paris,  who  removed  the  hi^  forehead  and  mustadies,  which  doioted 
the  poet,  aad  discovered  the  more  appropriate  mobkd  head  of  an  old 
lad^.  However,  the  fair  decoration  of  the  bellows  loon  becamer-ab 
before,  a  ftaoM  eouvtrte;  and  the  reatored  head  of  S^kqieare  is  sow 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Talma,  who  has  beatowed  a  splendid  ca«e 
upcm  this  unique  picture  of  the  Bard,  which  after  all  may  have.a 
stronger  resembtaoce  to  Shakspeare,  them  the  .Hamlet,  die  'Macbeth, 
and  the  Lear  of  Dncis,  bear  to  the  original  plays  ao  denoraiiiated. 
I  caaRot  stoop  to  the  insertioo  of  the-  legends  and  epistle*  with 
which  these  ~ ^wrious  mummeries  ane  osnally  attended:  they  are 
impudently  signed  Ben  Jonson,  or  Pbios,  or  Pystolle;  forthe  know- 
ledge of  these  fiibricators  isvei^  slender  indeed  as  to  ^coteiipo- 
raries  who  might  have  been  expected  to  bmoar  him. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remind  die  dealers  in  such 
Uiiags,  that  there  is  very  slender  proof  of  any  distinguished  attention 
shewn  by  the  great  Queen  to  ber  dramatic  poet  The  whole  of  it  is 
reduced  to  a  tradition,  (hat  she  was  greatly  delighted  with  (he  cha- 
racter of  Falstaff  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  com- 
maaded  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  Fat  Knight  in  lov«,  which  produced 
the  comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor :  but  this  event  occurred 
late  indeed  in  the  life  of  the  Queen :  a  time  of  disaffection  and 
treachery,  of  loneliness  and  sorrow,  had  arrived,  and  she  had  neither 
health  nor  spirits  to  devote  to  even  refined  amnsements. 

The  Hicnrv  Spirit  of  die  North,  whom  f  meBtiao  to  honour, 
must  be  read  with  some  cantion  by  the  rising  ganeration.    In  hi« 
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periiapa  greatest  work,  KimitworA,  be  has  committed  grievous  ans- 
chroDismSj  which  must  bare  proceeded  solely  from  bis  wii^  to  make 
the  present  court  of  the  Qaeeo  ridi  in  all  the  talenbi  of  her  reign. 
She  is  made  to  address  Lmd  Soothamptoa  m  the  patron  of  Shak> 
speare,  when  that  Dobleman  was  a  child  in  arms,  and  the  poet 
himself  acquiring  his  "small  LaUo  and  less  Greek"  in  the  grammar* 
schod  of  Stratford.  She  alludes  to  bis  Tempest,  which  was  not 
produced  till  teaa  yeaia  after  her  decease,  and  recites  at  length  from 
s<Hne  of  his  latest  productions,  which  were  reserved  for  the  subjects 
of  her  successor.  Perhaps  I  may  wish,  that  on  such  an  occasion  the 
liberty  had  not  been  taken.  Romance  may  fitly  supply  the  private 
or  domestic  incidents  to  which  History  cannot  stoop ;  but  the  less 
invasion  ^e  makes  upon  established  chronology  the  better,  because  no 
grounds  being  afforded  for  detection,  her  whole  creation  then  passes 
upon  the  fancy,  uncorrected  by  die  memory.  "Rien  n'estbeau  gw  le 
vrai" 

After  the  frankness  of  the  preceding  remark,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add  my  feeble  tribute  of  admiration  to  a  genius  not 
equalled  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  lo  the  novel  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  character  of  Elizabeth  is  exhibited  in  so  bold 
ftnd  majsterly  a  manner,  ^at  even  the  Queen  Katherine  of  Shak- 
speftre  is  not  superior,  at  her  trial,  to  the  dau^ter  of  her  rival, 
when  overwhelming  the  perfidy  of  Leicester  by  her  "lion  port"  and 
indignant  reproaches.  I  rejoioe  certunly,  that  so  great  and  fertile  a 
source  of  instruction  and  delight  is  reserved  for  my  own  times  :  but 
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I  can  yet  regret,  that  such  a  novelist  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare ;  who,  from  tales  which  he  could  so  easily  have  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  might  have  added  even  new  fixtures 
to  his  own  vast  range  of  dramatic  excellence. 


THE  POETIC  CHARACTER 

OF 

SHAKSPEARE. 


Having  thus  laid  before  my  readers  the  evidence  f(»r  the 
authenticity  of  certain  portraits  of  our  great  Bard,  and  by  the  most 
perfect  eograviags  made  them  acquainted  with  his  person,  it  seems  to 
be  only  completing  the  picture,  to  add  the  truest  portrait  that  exists, 
of  his  power  as  a  poet.  The  verses  which  follow,  have  been  hitherto 
but  slightly  noticed  by  the  critics  upon  Shakspeare,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dr.  Drake,  who  quotes  from  them  incidentally,  when 
describing  die  peculiar  influence  of  his  mind  upon  our  national 
drama. 

They  first  appeared  in  the  folio  1682,  and  are  sobscribed  "The 
friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments,"  I.  M.  S-  It  should  seem  that 
they  were  not  composed  when  the  collection  of  Sbakspeare*s  plays  first 
appeared  in  1623,  and  they  may  have  been  written  in  noble  compe- 
tition with  the  splendid  tribute  of  Ben  Jonson  in  that  volume.  The 
line  taken  1:^  the  latter  poet,  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
former.  Jonsoo's  is  a  rich  and  affectionate  tribute  of  praise.  The 
"friendly  admirer**  gives  a  gra[4iic  delineation  of  bis  genius,  so 
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copious  that  nothing  can  be  added,  so  exact  that  nothing  can  be 
questioned,  diminished,  or  extended.  This  too  in  a  vein  of  poetTf 
often  sublime,  alvrays  fanciful  and  figurative— elegant  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  its  terms,  and  flowing  majestically  through  verses  refined 
in   their  cadence,  and  variable  in  their  pauses  : 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tye 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Whether  the  original  printer  of  them  knew  the  author,  it  Were 
now  useless  to  inquire :  the  editor  of  the  succeeding  folio  in  1664, 
exhibits  the  signature  J.  M.  S.  as  I  think,  without  meaning  any 
correction  by  the  letter  substituted,  but  as  supposing  them  equivalent, 
and  to  be  indifferently  put  for  each  other.  A  lapse  of  two  and 
thirty  years  was  not  likely  to  afford  any  information  on  the  subject ; 
— the  author  and  he  were  most  probably  of  different  ages/  But  this 
substitution  of  J.  in  the  signature  for  I.  contributed  perhaps  to  the 
gross  error  committed  by  Mr.  Malone,  and  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
Mr.  Malone  says,  probably  Jasper  Mayne^  Student  Now  Jasper 
Mayne  most  certainly  had  been  a  student,  but  at  the  publication  of 
the  folio  had  his  Master's  Degree.  Mayne,  besides,  was  the  author 
of  many  commendatory  poems,  but  did  not  shroud  himself  under 
initials.  I  think  no  instance  can  be  found,  afler  a  signature,  of  an  S. 
in  the  same  character,  standing  for  student  or  any  other  designation  : 
— the  word  would  be  abbreviated,  or  printed  out  in  a  smaller  type, 
usually  ItcUic.  But  it  were  idle  to  press  longer  upon  this  most  idle 
attribution  of  the  verses  :  Jasper  Mayne  was  utterly  unequal  to  their 
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compoeition.  The  reader  ma^  satisfy  bimself  on  this  &ct,  by  pe- 
niung  his  eulogies  oq  Fletcher,  on  Jonson,  aad  on  Donne,  persons 
for  whom  he  entertained  an  ardent  admiration,  and  in  whose  praise 
he  exhausted  his  very  common  store  of  poetical  panegyric :  his 
commendation  is  vulgar,  and  bis  favourite  illustration  is  the  varied 
beverage  of  conviviality.  He  becomes  maudlin  between  wine  and 
beer,  and  flows  in  such  a  stream  as  the  following.  As  well  might 
Uie  vigorous  frame  of  Falconbridge  have  been  expected  fr-om  old  Sir 
Robert,  as  this  grand  production  from  Mayoe.  Thus  he  salutes  Dr. 
Donne : 

Here  lig:ht  your  Mose,  yon  that  doe  only  tfainke 
And  write,  and  are  just  Poets,  as  yoQ  drinke ; 
In  whose  weake  fancies  wit  doth  ebbe  and  flow, 
Just  as  your  reckonings  rise,  that  we  may  know 
In  your  whole  carriage  of  your  worke,  that  here 
This  flash  yoa  wrote  in  wine,  and  this  in  beere ; 
This  is  to  tapp  your  Hose,  which  mnning  lon^, 
Writes  flat,  and  takes  our  eare  not  half  so  strong ; 
Poore  subnrb  wits,  who,  if  yon  want  your  cup. 
Or  if  a  Lord  recover,  are  blowne  up. 

BONNI'B  POBHS,  ED.  IflJHK 

Mayne  too  was  a  boy  when  Shakspeare  died ;  and  1  cannot  btit 
Hank  that  the  terms,  "friendly  admirer  of  his  endowments,"  imply  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  poet. 
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There  are  not  wanting  gome  coincidences  of  thought  and  style, 
which  render  it  within  possibility  that  Makston  might  have  written 
the  poem  in  question.  Marston  too  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  co- 
temporary  of  Shakspeare,  and  no  doubt  was  a  ^'friendly  admirer"  of 
that  master  spirit  of  his  age.  [  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  tumid 
character  of  his  Muse,  and  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Gifford,  in  his 
admirable  note  on  the  poetical  character  of  Marston  in  the  Poetaster 
(see  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  Works).  But  that  exact  critic 
candidly  admits,  that  some  of  his  writings  are  free  from  the  bloated 
extravagance  stigmatized  by  Jonson ;  and  if  the  pill  administered  by 
Horace  had  taken  full  effect,  it  might  have  lowered  him  to  the 
rational  temperature  of  the  present  poem.  But  he  has  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  ascribing  it  to  him,  by  the  verses  following,  which 
were  his  real  tribute  to  Shakspeare : 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  M.  W.  SHAKSPEARE. 

We  wondred  (Shakespeare)  that  thou  went'st  so  scone 

From  the  world's  stage  to  th^  grave's  tyring-roome. 

We  thought  thee  dead,  but  this  thy  printed  worth. 

Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 

To  enter  with  applause.    An  actor's  art, 

Can  dye,  and  live,  to  act  a  second  part. 

That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality ; 

This  a  re-€«itrance  to  a  plaudite. 

I.  M. 

Perhaps  no  doubt  will  exist  that  Marston  wrote  this  poor  stuff, 
when  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Donne  is  attentively  considered : 
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HEXASTICHON  BIBLIOPOLE. 

1  Me  ID  his  lut  preftch't  and  printed  booke, 
Hh  picture  in  b  sheet;  io  Pftul'i  I  looke. 
And  see  hii  statue  in  a  sheet  or  itone. 
And  sure  his  body  in  the  grave  hath  one : 
Tbo§e  sheets  present  him  dead,  these  if  you  buy, 
You  have  him  living  to  eternity. 

Jo.  Mar. 

His  taste  led  him  to  the  conceited  in  composition,  and  miserable 
conceit  is  all  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  two  great  meo. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  bis  Lives  of  Milton's  Nephews,  just  slightly 
throws  out  a  query,  after  highly  praising  the  verses — "Is  it  possible 
that  I.M.  S.  should  be  John  Milton,  Senior?"  The  sod  had  sent 
"an  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramaticke  Poet,  W.Shakespeare, 
written  in  1630." — Did  the  father  shew  himself  the  superior  poet, 
by  transmitting  verses  at  the  same  time,  in  a  style  "more  worthy  of 
his  merits,  and  with  more  fervent  enthusiasm  than  any  succeeding 
paoegyrist  of  Shakspeare  has  ever  reached?" 

I  lately  convened  with  Mr.  Godwin  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
observed  to  me,  that  he  had  thrown  out  his  query  wiUiout  much 
revolving  it  in  his  mind,  and  certainly  without  any  reliance  upon  it: 
but  one  conclusion  he  readily  came  to,  that  they  were  verses,  which 
could  only  proceed  from  one  long  practised  in  poetical  composition : 
— no  occasional  writer  ever  breathed  such  strains.  I  happened  to 
recollect  that  Milton,  the  son,  had  discriminated  as  to  the  powers 
bestowed  upon  his  father  and  himself;  and  pointed  out  to  my  old 
friend  the  following  passage  in  the  Latin  verses  ad  patkbh. 
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Nee  to  p6ig«,  pveeor,  sacsag  omteaiaafe  Umn, 
Nee  vanas  inopesque  puta,  quanim  ipea  periUis 
Maoere,  mille  sonos  Bumeros  componis  ad  aptos^ 
Millibus  et  voeem  modulis  variare  canoram 
Doctus^  Arionii  merito  sis  nominis  h»res. 
Nunc  tibi  quid  mirum^  si  me  genuisse  poetam 
Contigerit^  cbero  si  tarn  prope  san^ine  juncti^ 
GSogBatae  arlea^  st«dHiiiqii0  afflne  Hi^flamm  f 
^se  vokm  Phosbiu  se  dispeftirar  diiobiis, 
Altora^  dona  mihi,  dedit  altera  dona  pav#nti ; 
]>iyiduuinque  Deum^  genitorque  puerque^  tenemus. 

Cowper  has  given  the  sense  of  Milton's  lines^  but  the  music  of 
bis  own  is  not  extraordinary. 

tiow  tboa  petsiai,  I  pray  thee,  still  to  slight 

Thsr  sacced  Nine,  and  to  imagine  ^ain 

And  useless  pow'rs,  by  whom  inspired,  thyself 

Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 

Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 

A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 

Indfspatafole  of  Arion^s  fame. 

Itow  say^  what  wonder  ia  it,  if  a  son 

Of  thine  delight  in  verses  il  sa  caiy  oin'd 

In  elose  aflSnity,  we  sympathize,. 

In  social  arts,  and  kindred  studies  sweet  ? 

Such  distribution  of  himself  to  us 

Was  Phoebus'  choice ;  thou  hast  thy  gift,  and  I 

Mine  also,  and  between  us  we  receive. 

Father  and  Son,  the  whole  inspiring  God. 
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This  quotation  seemed  to  dispose  decisively  of  the  pleasing  hint 
Mr.  Godwin  bad  thrown  out  for  consideration.  Beside  that,  I  think 
the  mode  of  the  subscription  as  unlike  Senior  in  its  third  letter  as 
Student.  That  S,  should  be  the  sirname,  implies  two  christian  names  ; 
and  this  itself  supposes  an  unknown  poet,  equal  to  the  greatest  effortSi 
with  a  peculiarity  so  rare  in  that  age  as  two  baptismal  names..  I  just 
recollect  one  exalted  individual  in  that  period,  so  distinguished — the 
Lady  Venetia  Anastasia  Digby,  Sir  Kenelm's  wife.  The  instances 
are  very  few  indeed  :  they  were  noted  down  in  the  controversy  as  to 
one  William  Henry  Ireland,  who  was  stated  to  have  saved  the  Swan 
of  Avon  from  a  watery  death  in  the  river  Thames.  (See  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's  Vindication,  and  Mr.  Chalmers's  Apology). 

Thus,  therefore,  we  have  arrived  to  something  like  certainty, 
that  L  M.  S.  is  not  to  be  taken  for  either  Jasper  Mayne,  Student,  or 
John  Mars  ton,  either  Student  or  Satirist ;  the  word  Student  would 
have  been  printed  at  length,  or  at  least  the  letters  ^ud: — 

But  Mayne  either  wrote  his  name  fairly  out  on  these  occasions, 
or  his  contribution,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Donne,  is  stated  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Mayne,  of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  Having  thus  disposed 
of  the  three  most  likely  attributions,  I  shall  keep  the  reader  no  longer 
from  the  verses  themselves,  to  which  1  have  added  a  few  illustrations, 
because  I  look  upon  the  poem  to  be  yet  really  unconsidered,  and  in  a 
strain  sometimes  peculiar,  and  for  the  most  part  unfamiliar,  though 
in  a  few  instances  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  suggested  some  of  the 
most  sounding  lines  of  modem  panegyric. 


D.  KENELA1V5      DIGBI    EQVES 
AVRATV5  APVD  CAROUST  REGEMAGN^  BIUTANIS. 


Fntm   Su  Original  J^inl  by  H.V.Verit. 


xHLihU   I.Ma.y  7^/^  iy  T.JiOOn.i  GfXi,^!-*  Jt.7.i>^  Otn. 


ON 


WORTHY  MASTER  SHAKESPEARE, 

AND  HIS  POEMS. 


A  BOND  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear. 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent: 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Rowl  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Leihe,  where  confused  lye 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality : 
In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon,  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  firom  churls;  by  art  to  learn  10 

(1)  ^iiitfi^  reflecting  a«wiMwl--<>r  In  Shakspeare't  own  lan^^ 

<<  A  glus  that  fiBatar'd  them." 

(5)  Upon  the  ezpreidon,  *^  outrun  hasty  Hme^'  Bfr.  Steerens  reminds  ui  of  the  line  of  Dr. 

Johnson : 

**  And  ptntiqg  Tln^  toQ'd  after  him  in  rain." 

But  In  Bonduca,  Fletcher  has  giren  na  a  doaer  paraDd : 

''  I  have  seen  these  Britons,  whom  yon  magnify, 
*'  Ron,  as  they  woold  have  outrun  Time." 

(8)  Gnai  keapi  efrutnout  mortaiity^~la  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  by  Ch^»man,  we  find, 
**  Where  minons  death  made  priae  of  e?ery  Hmb." 

(10)  ^  royMighatifimm  ekutU  To  catch  the  sj^  of  departed  bcbg  so  perfectlj,  as  to  inform  the 
dead  with  thdr  old  feeUngs  and  language,  and  discriminate  all  oondltioas  whh  the  ^^'^fn  of 
phjiiogQomy :  to  make  even  kiqgs  his  nUffocts  in  his  historical  dnunasy  and  raise  ov  aadeat  sgrwi^ 
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The  phyaiogTDomy  of  ■hmdei,  and  give 
Them  loddeD  birth,  ^nmd'rinif  how  oft  they  live ; 
What  atory  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feig^i 
At  Beeeitd  hand,  uid  pielan  witbont  bnin, 
SeiueleH  and  sooI-Ini  iImWb:  IVi  giT*  »Btage,^ 
Ample,  and  troe  with  life, — voice,  action,  age. 
Am  Plate'*  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world. 
Them  onto  tu,  or  as  to  them  had  hnrl*d : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hene. 
Make  kings  his  sobjects ;  by  exdi&Bging>  rene 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 


JtlMM  •!  dMtosMkUM.  "Tha  pud  tod  kinder 
toB*  at  fXo"  tMni*  to  Uto  picnBir  di«nM  totttk|BSl  hs  ihTtrwllr  ff  tfcWtlw  W»oik»l  pUysof 
onrunlor;  Midirbektns  nt  to  repit spf  lUv  Ir  Ut  cwapodto,  U  I«,  tlwt  )m  luw  an  laorc 
WI7  ezpatlatBd  Bpon  the  wODden  of  SIvlupcart'*  coav*/. 

(17)  At  FfaloV  yaor— An  ■Dndoii  to  thit  completed  Terolndon,  when  not  onlj'  the  huTCBlj 
bodlei  mold  be  retqned  to  thdr  pifaiarr  podUone,  but  dmller  Mug*  be  igilB  jiroilnted  by  Uentkal 
confignratknH  of  the  planeta.    The  Kithor  might  glenee  kt  the  foOoiriag  P*m>P  of  Lord  Bacon : 

"Tkt  iMlilBll  Of  mMiv»  iilkejva^f'*  V«  W  lit  mstXr  liw  tM  r<«tCOt fTgiUDtDt. 
It  m>7  be,  PUt*'t  grot  ytmr,  if  the  world  ihonld  Uit  to  long,  wotdd  hare  eome  dbct,  qof  in  tfce 
TCMwliV  the  itkte  of  like  indhSdml*,  (for  Out  ii  the  tamt  of  tboee,  HiM  cotmjrc  the  celcrild  bo<Be« 
have  Bwre  Mcante  banencei  i^on  theae  tlii«p  M<W>  (tw  M^fd  ttef  hSTS);  b«(— 19  pOM/' 
—LOW  SACOir'i  uun,  p.  333,  ed,  ItU. 

pi)  Enlire  <*rir  y^  (nwjb— for  e^trea.    IW  fM*  b  aol  fWr  •bp*«'7  •<>  nbiUted,  but  I 
flod  it  h  that  acfvnte  poet  Bep  Jitpoa.    9^  tJ«  ^1^7  on  tlw  l4df  Jen*  Hwlet. 
"  What  (be  ^  hnw,  b?  |rMt  t^unple,  veU, 
"  T  inlire  porierity,  her  &me  may  tdL" 

(B)  Ay*  fa  ilbfr  /<y— 45aBMl  upon  the  nodsn  -eSr,  as  Xtai^  ■wwabwij  k  Ptjfcs,  ar 
Vr«  Mfenm^  tteuMi  ftwipie  ftt  flartldn  thvaui* 
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Yet  so  to  tampor  iMsiioii)  thai  ai»  6iu» 

Take  pleasure  ia  tbeir  paiii«  and  eyes  io  t^ans 

Both  wMp  and  amUe;  feariU  at  plots  so  sad* 

Then  laughing  at  our  fear;  abus'd,  and  glad 

To  be  abns'd ;  affeelid  mtb  tkat  truth 

Which  we  perceive  is  fklso>  pleased  in  tiiait  ruth 

At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  pbqf» 

Tortur'd  and  tickl'd ;  by  a  crab^ike  way  30 

Time  past  made  pastiflie»  Mid  in  ugly  sort 

Disgorging  up  his  raviii  for  our  s|>oft:^-*«««> 

^While  ih^  pWboian  imp,  from  lofty  throM« 

Creates  and  ndos  n  worldi  and  works  «poa 
Manlrind  by  soarot  eagiaes  ^  now  ta  move 
K  tbtttinig  pity>  tkm  a  ligwoos  Imra; 
To  strike  up  and  stftmk  dowtt,  Iwtli  Joy  atid  Irs ; 
To  steer  the  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  ftre 
lioU  as  aaaw«  alola  Crom  oussolvos 


(ta^  rm  m  i0  mt^prnHmm^JOi^^BiiM^  «mp  SUikx,  mbea  writisg  b  1647^  Up  Mnm 
to  the  reader,  for  the  plays  of  Beaamont  and  Fletcher,  has  S0iQeihii||f  la  frote  vjkemij  like  thU 
fSIMKSt  <^Thoa  shall  iMe^  Sbaoit  im  efvry  leaf,  •  soft  puriiof  pasaioDi  or  ^piii^  of  sonaw,  ao 
p<iwirtl%  annflifc  higii  %f  ths  SStb  Of  tonosawa  sad  wrai^  kMRan,  Hahsll^cifaade  lby<yMi» 
iPMy»  iMa  lbs  itaMai>  aad  1^  amtfii  iHMa  tliaf  saaarlh^ 

tlMPsaitlaifta  «aHaidNBB«4iw«mPf  cgq^raadMia,  whkhssen  to  ccka  other  fsaa^cs  iathis 
MiHlinasBt|iaiai>  «#.  **HaiiHr  ysaraatf  ^  last  pown  haasiilWy  the  iBaryisaie  ,pensiiyo9.md,"^ 
is  in  fret,  ''mold  ua  aneir,  atol'n  from  onraehea."  So,  ''FallonafCMe^lpi^penise  a  sceoe  of 
manly  rage,  and  you  would  awear  thej  cannot  he  aaprerl  by  the  same  hands,  hot  both  are  ao 
eiceOenOy  wrought,  you  moat  confiesa  none  M  the  aame  handa  could  woi^  them,"  has  Ita  dear 
prototype  alao,  and  appears  In  the  poem  from  verae  35  to  verae  41  lncfaial?e, 

(39)  MM  ut  oMw.-^Sndi  la  the  pimctoatioa  In  the  folb  1632.  "Slol'n  from  oimdfea" 
be^  a  new  asaMBSH  sad  a  IwA  after  the  word  auriifcefy  Indicatca  that  the  line,  sad  sMre 
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This, — and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  exprest  40 

Bat  by  himself,  his  tongfae,  and  his  own  breasti — 
Was  l^akMpeare^s  freehold ;  which  his  conning  brain 
Improved,  by  fiivoor  of  the  nine-fold  train ; — 
The  boskin'd  muse,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voic'd  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  ff^ft  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 

These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another ;  60 

Obeyed  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother ; — 

the  fine,  was  left  imperfect.  But  with  the  sahandition  we  being,  (so  natunJly  inierted),  ''fltol'D 
from  ourselves  "  conducts  the  poet's  task  with  dignity  and  solemnity  to  its  dose.  And  this  is  the  true 
reason  why  nei^er  the  couplet  nor  the  line  were  fimshed :  it  certainly  deceired  the  printer. 


(44)  The  hutkUCd  tnute  Perhaps,  as  Bon  J2<uzote  has  it,  dnoe  the  Muses  were  Muses,  and 
Apollo  Apollo,  the  tuneful  Nine  were  never  so  briefly  and  beautifully  enumerated.  1  shall  just  name 
them  in  the  order  I  think  asrigned  to  them  by  the  poet.  Melpomene,  Thalia,  CUo,  Erato  and  Terpsi- 
chore, Euterpe,  Calliope,  Polyhymnia,  Uraida. 

After  the  word  Calliope,  <^  whose  speaking  rilence  daunts,"  might,  as  it  stood  in  the  original, 
be  thought  to  refer  to  that  Muse,  as  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  wkotei  I  have  therefore,  for 
clearness,  continued  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Capdlli  harmless  pronoun,  she  ;  because  it  makes  it  more 
obvious  that  another  Muse  was  intended*  The  poet,  hai^  by  punctuation  separated  Calliope  from 
what  followed^  reflected  the  pronoun  of  the  last  line  upon  the  firmer,  and  avoided  a  repetitioh  too 
close  perhaps  to  satisfy  his  ear. 

(The  Muse)  *' whose  speaking  idlence  daunts, 

*'  And  eke  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chaunts." 

Speaking  silence— 

<<  Silence  that  spoke,  and  elo(|uencc  of  eyes." 

POPB'S  HOliBR.     STBBVXIia. 
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^nd  wrought  a  cnriooi  robe,  of  Mble  gnve. 

Fresh  green,  and  pleaaant  yellow,  red  mMt  bnve. 

And  constant  bine,  rich  porple,  gniltleaa  white. 

The  lowly  rusiet,  and  the  acarlet  bright : 

Branch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  punted  ipring ; 

Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  Sower,  and  each  string 

OTgilden  wire,  each  line  of  silk:  theie  nm 

Italian  works,  whose  thread  the  mters  span ; 

And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice  80 

Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 

Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  bir 

Bnt  chiding  fonnlain,  purled ;  not  the  air, 

(53)  Andvnaflu  m  ciriamt  nti  faadMij  ahadowliv  the  nrioM  eondltloiii  of  lift,  (nm  the 
ipImM  pw^b  of  m^ci^,  and  &t  ntfitial  red,  to  the  g^Ottt  wkUt  of  naUen  tiiBOceiKe,  ud  lh« 
\am\f  rwfft  of  the  contented  TiUaBcr. 

(59)  /(ofwH  «oTk»— He  whoH  jndfinent  iQetated  m  perttoct  u  eedinUe  of  the  power*  of  Shik- 
■peare,  could  aot  but  msik  paitknlulr,  b  tUe  rich  embrdderr,  Oe  nrioiu  mbjecU  drawn  from  Italtu 
toarcca.  TIm  eoaplet  whSch  bUowi,  one  might  inppoie  taken  from  the  "Bower  of  BliM,".ar  "the 
Gardeni  of  Ara^da,"  or  tWrn  the  rerj  Mote  of  Paradiae  to  have  annannccd  the  ej^  grandeor  and 
M  of  MDton : 

"  And  there  lUd  ting,  or  wm  to  *iag,  the  choice 


(63)  Fonntain,  surfed— That  ia,  i*  1  conedve,  paoiiU^,  purfled,  pnrled,  ligti,  or  iordtrtd.  We 
tn  aot,  I  Imagine,  to  M^poae  It  allied  to  oar  modem  term  ptullng,  bttilrr'jl^cr*,  mmrnMrarti  beeaate 
the  verb  rfv  Ii  gowmed  by  thi*  blr  bnt  ebidlng  fbont^a.  Pnrled  cannot  be  the  prntt  tenae  of  the 
Tcrb,  In  coMtractioa  with  the  preaent  tenae  fUjti — it  mtnt  therefbre  be  tha  past  participle;  and 
the  poet  Intended  to  ear,  "i^  *^  (bontaln,  and  ki  edge  or  border,  were  embroidered  alike  in  the 
fine  nuteriala  known  only  to  the  Mnaea. 

In  Carendlah'B  UCe  of  W<deer,  we  bafe  the  fidtowiog  paiiaga :  '.'A  foot'^krth,  an]  trap*  of  crim- 
■on  Ttlret  npon  rahret,  fwM  with  g«ld." 


/ 
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Nor  donda,  nor  thwaton  tat  wen  Vniag  lanrm ; 
Not  oDt  of  MnatOB  tifMy  «r  Uwn, 
But  Bne  nuteriilSi  wJiuh  tte  Mwm  Inww, 
And  only  know  the  •ewrtnet  wbere  the;  grow. 
Now,  wfaM  tkey  oeM  no  lonf  er  kkn  e^oy. 
In  mortal  gtittenti  fualt, — DeMtt  m^J  deBtnyt 
They  say,  hii  body  {  kat  kia  f«n»  iball  live. 
And  more  than  aatan  t>kei  *ot  haadi  ebi^  give : 
In  a  less  volonti,  but  mvia  WKn^  beonii, 
Sioieapeare  shall  breetit  mmI  «peak  ( •wHb  laurel  erowB'd, 
Which  never  fade! ;  M  Wilfa  anbrouen  aieat; 
In  a  well-lined  vettwei  rich  and  neat:— > 
So  with  thia  robe  they  cloath  him,  bid  him  wear  it; 
Pot  tbne  than  nevw  stdtt,  mt  M<ry  Wtr  H. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

J.M.8. 


■«i«  kuwndaai  «Mifl«t  tbsa  tlw  fnwot.    T1w-«ulaqaiteddlBlittdwitkdtefiU«<'<ctoftlieila<Mt 
triflt  Ajtae,  wUdi  llngen  out  iu  iwcetncM  lo  naexpecteJly. 

[74]  .Antroiiui  M««f--8neh  It  thb  WitlR^  k^Mttn  i  «n  UntnMUt,  fior  ambradu.  1  may 
obwm,  in  V—dag,  that  wa  find  k  grtU  Writer  tf  tint  flaw,  ^ta%e  CtgpaMi,  ndiy  the  tame  word 
ia  UiHotw— "sMbradM  b1cM>"  FoUo  1616,  p.  1G9.  I  Jut  rwaaactl]uttlit«iyi««iaa(  "wuf 
Mt  ««•  toNifc"  te  fwas  it>  Iw  ffMUa  p»«w.  ii  alM  UlnttaM  kr  Ikat  poM- 

— ^^aad  fbereat  luan  Ike  mm 
"t>f  the  difae  iMfM." 
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HaviDg  in  lb*  preUniMry  ramarln  npaa  dni  ftma,  nAmA  Um 
honour  of  Its  ooa{KMiUoa  to  aitbcr  MajM,  m  Mwiloa,  or  Uw  btbar 
of  Milltqi}  Uw  loUen  with  which  it  i»  Mbscribai  do  net  wditMUt* 
any  other  poet  of  nOloient  eminencw.  It  hy  ao  neuu  fywfwd  m«t 
that  Sir  John  Maanjn  mad  Jameq  Smith  wvn  tho  joint  MlAeM  of  » 
small  wHnnift,  ontitled  ''Muaariim  Dvliefse;"  and  not  hartag  t|M 
book  In  m;  oalleet1oa>  1  davt^ad  a  fawhoun  at  tha  Msmm  tow 
atteBtive  paruHd  of  their  ipri|^ti;  volaine.  Bat  I  fonnd  oMhiag 
tMTOnd  the  ll^Mcr  poebrjr ;  and  Mr.  BITlt  had  alread;  gUm ,  in  bi» 
flpecimens,  the  T017  lovely  trifle  of  "Oberaai's  Apparal,"  whidi  pinood 
thewrftcn  doeldedt;  In  the  train  of  Drajtoa's  Nymi^dia,  b«t  farbMl 
the  riigbtest  nmploioD  Uiat  thay  «odld  ever  amm  at  Uia  MftNOod 
dignity  or  peculiar  fancy  of  Sbafapearc'a  "fondly  adashrar.'' 

I  have  already  Mid,  that  I  cowidered  this  poew  to  have  been 
written  io  noble  oompetftion  with  the  verkes  of  Ben  Jooioo.  The 
competition  was  not  the  Iom  noble,  that  a  signatiuv  wai  adoptad, 
which  eifectually  concealed  the  real  anthor  from  gwMral  Jmnrledga. 

"  Sqch  w  do  good,  and  bluah  to  find  it  foine." 

Whether  the  lettere  iteod  lor  any  vetWe  formnfatfy,  afid  wen 
the  inHIab  cf  wordi  In  the  Latin  langaa^,  li  a  oonjeetoM  wUch 
mvf  be  snbmllted  to  the  euribm  reader^  ii4o  amy  M«%«  hla  fmity  tr 
hie  taste  among  the  ehnrieal  oemblaotMNU  of  endi  a  aaMUa;  hat  it 
Is  from  farternal  evidenee  aleae,  that  the  teal  aathoi  is  to  be  Jhuu—wL 
Among  the  cotemporarie*  of  oar  peel,  I  ccoiidtnd  that  ■•  writer 
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shewed  more  adeqaate  powers  than  George  Chapman,  the  great 
translator  of  Homer  and  Hesiod :  and  in  the  itlustrationa  which  I  have 
aubjoined  to  the  poem,  I  have  inserted  a  few  parallel  passages,  with- 
out hinting  at  my  ultimate  hypothesis.  I  was  aware  that  a  more  ex- 
tended adduction  of  colonial  imagery  and  expressicHi  was  indispen* 
sable,  in  the  endeavour  .to  prove  the  verses  to  have  been  really 
composed  by  Chi4)man.  Perhaps  the  word  proof  may  be  imprc^rly 
diosen,  as  indicating  a  certainty,  which  such  disquisitions  but  rarely 
attain.  I  shall  be  satisBed  if  I  have  shewn  a  high  degree  of  froba- 
BJLiTY  that  he  was  the  concealed  author.  Perfae^  he. wished  to 
Ann  a  pertonal  contest  with  Ben  Jonson — their  friendship  had  been 
occasionally  intermitted,  and  their  lives  were  drawing  to  a  close — 
it  was  sufficient  for  Chapman,  if  he  displayed,  in  his  haj^iest  vein 
v£  composition,  the  mighty  powers  of  the  only  poet  to  whom  he  really 
owed  any  deference.  In  the  cheerless  poverty  of  age,  he  awaked  the 
.  sleeping  embers  of  the  muse's  6re,  and  contended  anonymously  for  the 
palm  of  best  celebrating  his  immortal  friend. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  must  now  examine  some  of  the 
many  indications  afforded  by  Chapman's  acknowledged  writings.  At 
the  very  threshold  of  thia  search  I  was  struck  by  a  rather  whimsical 
coincidence.     In  turning  over  bis   Homer  I6I6, .  among  the  faults 

-  escaped  in  printing,  noted  by  the  poet  himself,  the  very  first  which  he 
.  detected  in  that  beautiful  volume  is  thus  desciibed :  "  In  the  maigin, 

-  pi^  176,  {or  pastime  read  past  time"  that  is,  in  tact,  'time  past  had 
-been  made  pastime,' by  the  (vinter's  error.    Now  in  the  Slst  line  f^ 
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the  verses  on  Shakspeare,  we  absolutely  meet  with  this  singular  play 
upon  the  words : 

"  By  a  crab-like  wi^, 
''  Time  past  made  pastime." 

I  have  no  fear  that  this  will  be  thought  purely  fanciful,  by  readers 
who  have  much  reflected  on  the  doctrine  of  association,  and  been 
accustomed  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  ideas.  A  recol- 
lection of  this  printer's  blunder,  discovered  while  correcting  his 
Homer,  might  supply  the  quibble  (for  it  is  a  quibble)  with  which  he 
sported  in  the  composition  now  before  us.  This  is  however  but  the 
light  missile  before  the  weighty  attack.  The  succeeding  quotations, 
while  they  furnish  parallels  to  the  poem  illustrated,  will  claim  the 
reader's  veneration,  as  some  of  the  grandest  passages  in  the  literature 
of  our  country. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  our  poem,  than  the  noble 
strain  with  which  it  opens — the  first  eight  lines — 

A  miod  reflecting'  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear. 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent : 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Rowl  hack  the  heavens,  hlow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lye 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality. 

The  reader,  I  have  no  doubt^  will  find  the  highest  gratification 
in  comparing  them  with  what  Chapman  says  of  Homer.    In  fiu^t,  they 
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urB.th«  very  Bftine  thougbta^.  Bometimai  but  little  wied  even-  in  the 
expressioa,  and  at  others  coloured  only  by  the  epic  asid'  dnamatic 
provincea,  which  he  had  andertakeo  to'  celebrate.  Of  (be  mighty 
father  of  poetry  he  thus  writes : 

He,  at  Jove's  table  set,  fils  out  to  us. 

Caps,  that  repaire  age  aad  and  rutnotM.- 

And  gives  it  built,  of  tea  eternal  stand, 

With  all  bis  sinewy  OdyM6au  hand. 

Shijia  timt. and  fate,  puts  dei^  in  Uf^tfret  alatti 

And  life  tiotk  into  a^a  propagate. 

To  another  noble  passage  I   may  fairly  refer  a  corresponding 
picture  in  the  verses  on  Shakspeare : 

The  nerves  of  all  things  hid  in  nature,  lie 

Naked  before  him ;  all  their  harmony 

Tun'd  to  his  accents ;  that  in  beasts  breathe  minds. 

Whatfowlea,  whatfiooda,  what  earth,  what  aire,  what  wind*, 

What  fires  ethereal:  vrhat  the  Oods  condade 

In  all  their  counsels.  At*  M^iae  makea  indwte 

With  varied  voicea,  that  even  rocAe*  have  mov'd. 

This  however  is>  though  poeticdty,  yet  much  subdued,  before  it 
is  allowed  to  figure  on  tbe  garment  of  tbe  dramatic  poet. 

And  there  did  sing,  or  seMtio  aing,  tli*ichoim« 
Birda  ofa/oreign  note  and  various  voice: 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
Butchiding  fowitaiB>  pwfcd}  not  thaairi 
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Nois  airntM  wtrHumvdrt.ii^  n««>B>iHMg-  dtwrnt  ,- 

Not  oat  of  coMnomCSuiyi  qr  lum. 

But  fine  materialB,  whidi^tke  'llfHMB  <kiiow. 

I  add  ooe  more  passa^  froiD.the.saiiie,epiatleiledicatorj)r,  because, 
though  it  offer  notihiDg  ide&tioal  as  to  -the  phrase,  yet  as  to  the 
spirit,  it  seems  to  proceed  from  the  odI^  Muse  capable  of  the  verses 
to  our  Bard. 

Trvtk  dwels  in  gulphs,  whose  deepes  hide  shades  so  rich. 

That  night  sits  muffled  there  in  clouds  of  pitch. 

More  dark  than. Natuie-Butdeber;  and  requires. 

To  cleare  het-toiighBiiats,.Heftv«nc'Bgrefttireof  fttes; 

To  whom  the  Sunne  it  aelfe  ia  but  a  beame. 

The  bst  line  might  odd  to  the  sublimit;  of  the  Mght  Thoughts. 

,But  while  I  «hew  that  die  writer  of  the  venes  on  Shakspeare  has 
used  the  same  topics  as  Chapmiui  has  selected  for  the  praise  c£  Homer, 
I  am  -bound  to  place  before  the  reader  the  original,  which  suggested 
both.  Cb^mui  has  for  the  most  part  translated  the  followiDg  pas- 
sage iu  the  Ambra  ofPolitiao: 

Ille  Jovis  mensR  accnmbens,  dat  pocola  nobis 
lliaea  porreetamana,  qoie  triste  repellant 
AaDomn  seahim,  vitamqne  in  swcla  propa^nt. 
Ule  Deun  voltu,  iUe  ardaa  semina  laudnai 
Ostentat  popnlis,  ac  mentis  pnepete  nisn. 
Pervolitat  chaos  immensnDi,  ecElnm,  »quora,  terras, 
ViMqtieoKnem.exainaatKmm,  TOMiqae  nfudit 
Qoas  fera,  qoaa  Tolncris,  qnaa  venti,  atqwewthem  ipies, 
r2 
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Quas  maria^  i^tque  amnes,  qoas  dique  hominesque  loquantnr. 
Quin  nudam  yirtutem  ipsam  complexus  honores 
Fastidit  vanos,  et  inept®  pnemia  lam» 
^    Despidt  exemptUB  vulgo,  ac  jam  monte  potitus^ 
Ridet  anelantem  dura  ad  fastigia  tarbam. 

Opera  Ang.  Polit  Ten.  ap  Aid.  1498.  SigncU,  e  e,  y  k  vi. 

I  have  a  little  extended  the  quotation,  for  the  sake  of  a  becoming 
close  to  a  most  eloquent  passage,  which  contains  a  fragment  often 
used  in  our  panegyrics,  with  perhaps  little  remembrance  where  it 
came  from — 

;   Jam  monte  potitus, 
Ridet  anelantem  dura  ad  fastigia  turfoam. 

Upon  the  death  of  that  elegant  Critic,  and  most  amiable  man^ 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  the  copy  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  which  he  had 
presented  to  Mr.  Malone,  my  late  friend  wrote  the  above  quotation 
opposite  a  very  affecting  record  of  his  loss*. 

Perhaps  I  may  assume  my  position  to  be  a  little  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  above  mentioned.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
translator  of  the  passage  on  Homer  should  have  applied  some  of  the 
topics  to  his  friend  Shakspeare,  than  that  a  second  poet  should 
equally  recur  to  the  works  of  Politian,  when  delineating  the  character 
of  a  modern  bard.  This  dilemma  to  be  sure  is  avoided,  by  supposing 
that  Shakspeare's  admirer  imitated  Chapman;  but  the  ^^free  and 
heightened  style "  of  the  latter  was  not  very  easily  attained,  and 


*  He  wrote  vestigia  in  the  panage,  instead  of  Heuitigia;  so  that  he  certainly  did 
not  take  it  direct  from  PoLrriAN. 
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I  cannot  for  a  moment  bring  myself  to  countenance  such  a  sup- 
position. 

There  may  still  be  persons^  who,  from  the  too  frequent  quaintness 
of  Chapman,  imagine  that  any  series  of  lines  divested  of  that  uncouth 
companion,  cannot  be  found  in  him.  To  such  I  shall  merely  present 
the  following  exquisite  passage  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  translated  by 
Chapman  from  Homer.  Iris  acquires  the  aid  of  Lucina,  and  they 
are  thus  described  on  their  journey  to  Delos,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
birth  to  Apollo : 

And  on  their  way  they  went^  like  those  two  doves 
That,  walking  highways,  every  shadow  moves 
Up  from  the  earth,  forc'd  with  their  natural  fear. 
When  entering  Delos,  she  that  is  so  dear 
To  dames  in  labour,  made  Latona  straight 
Prone  to  delivery,  and  to  yield  the  weight 
Of  her  dear  burthen,  with  a  world  of  ease. 
When  with  her  fair  hand  she  a  palm  did  seize. 
And  staying  her  by  it,  stuck  her  tender  knees 
Amidst  the  soft  mead ;  that  did  smile  beneath 
Her  sacred  labour,  and  the  child  did  breathe 
The  air  in  th'  instant.    All  the  goddesses 
Break  in  kind  tears  and  shrieks  for  her  quick  ease. 
And  thee,  o  archer  Phoebus  with  waves  clear 
*    Wash'd  sweetly  over,  swaddled  vnth  sincere 
And  spotless  swathebands ;  and  made  then  to  flow 
About  thy  breast  a  mantle  whUe  as  miow; 
Fine,  and  new  made;  and  cast  a  veil  of  gold 
Over  thy  forehead.    Nor  yet  forth  did  bold 


.Thy ^notlier  .for>thy  food  iier.ffoldan  breaat : 
But  Themis,  in  supply  of  it,  address'd 
Lovely  Ambrosia*. 

'Perhaps  the  reader  will  he  reminded  here  of  the  ^'  well-lined 
ve^ure  rich  and  neat/'  with  which  the  Muses  in  the  poem  clothe 
their  beloved  Shakspeare ;  he  may  also  notice  that  the  poet  god,  and 
the  god  of  poets,  are  equally  nourished  with  ambrosian  meat :  but 
he  will  certaihly  be  reminded  of  one,  who  to  delicacy,  and  grace, 
and  harmony,  could  join  the  clearest  and  most  expressive  terms  in  the 
language,  and  by  ihts  (passage  ealone  prove  himself  to  be  equal  to  the 
splendid  tribute,  which  has  given  rise  to'the  present  inquiry. 

In  a  work  principally  directed  to  the  person  of  Shakspeare,  I 
have  been  led  into  an  illustration  of  his  poetical  character.  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  been  driven  for.  a  parallel  to  what  Politian  and  Chapman 
have  sung  so  divinely  of  Homer.  I  shall  be  excused  for  saying 
something  of  the  person  talso  of  the  latter  poet.  The  received  head 
is  that  in  the  TowDl^>Oo)lecfcioti.  Casts  have  been  multiplied  of 
this  bust,  though  I  know  not  that  it  is  derived  from  any  authority. 
It  expresses  with  great  truth  the  condition  of  blindness,  but  makes 
but  a  slender  attempt  to  represent  his  genius.  I  therefore  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  passage,  which  Chapman 
has  given  in  the  prolegomena  of  Homer,  from  which,  if  I  do  not 
greatly  deceive  myself,  4ve  ^possess  one  artist,  who  could  model  a 
figure,  worthy  to  stand  by^die  Momb  of  Michael  Angelo : 

*  See  my  friend  Siiig«r^i'beaNttifa>editkm<>f  the*  iiyimn  of  Homer,  p.  26. 
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"  First  what  kind  of^person  Hoifuit'  wm^  aaith  -SimnocImus,  h»  statue  t^BstBik, 
which  Cedrenos  describeth.  Then  was  the  Qctai^^^aon  .atCoofttauti^op^let  ooo- 
sumed  with  fire,  and  the  bath  of  Severos  that  bore  the  name  ot  Zeuxippus :  in 
which  there  was  much  varietie  of  spectacle  and  splendor  of  arts ;  the  workes  of  all 
agfes  being  conferred,  and  preserved  there,  of  marble,  rockes,  stones^  and  images 
of  brasse ;  to  which,  this  onely  wanted ;  that  the  aoules  of  the  persons  they  pre^ 
sented  yrete  not  in  them. 

^'  AaioDgst  tbese^  master-pieces^  aad  all-wit^exceediiig*  work* 
mansbipSy  stcKNl  Homier,  m  he  was- in- hie  age,  tbou^tfull  and  nras*^ 
ing:  his  hancb  foldect  beaBotb  bi«<  bbsi^m^;  his  beard  untrtmaied, 
and  hanging  downe;  the  haire  of  his'bead  m  like  sort  thinne  on  both 
sides  before;  his  face  with  age  and  cares  of  the  world  (as  these 
imagine)  wrinkled  and  austere;  his  nose  proportioned  to  hi^^  other 
parts  ;  his  eyes  fixt  or  turned  up  to  his  eye  browes,  like  one  blind  (as 
it  is  reported  he  was),  not  bom  blind,  saith  Yell.  Paterculus,.  which 
he  that  imagins  is  blind  of  all  senses.  Upon  his  under  coate  he  was 
attired  with  a  loose  robe ;  and  at  the  base  beneath  his  feet,  a  brazen 
chaine  hung.  This  was  the  statue  of  Homer^  wliich.  in  that  con- 
flagration perished." 

Such  is  the  truly  graphic  recopdt  of  a^rtmkue^wiHPthy,  we  may  be 
sure,  of  the  mighty  subject.  I  have  used  the  attraction  of  Shakspeare's 
name,  as  a  vehicle  to  recommend  such  an  effort  to  our  native  sculp- 
tors ;  and  should  indeed  triumph,  were  I  so  fortunate  as  to  elicit  a 
work,  which  even  in  degree  might  compensate  so  great  a.loss. 

An  author  is  usually  fuller  upon  the,  pains  than,  the  pleasure  of 
his  task.     The  delight  vnth.  whieb  SfaakspMfec  lOflpiMft  hb  sincere 
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votaries,  makes  "  all  their  labours  pleasures."  But  I  have,  I  confess, 
indulged  a  decided  partitUiHf  (I  dare  not  call  it  taale)  in  striving 
to'  render  Chapman  better  known  among  us.  Mr.  Lamb,  in  his 
coriona  and  most  valuable  work,  "The  Specimens,"  had  spoken  of 
Chf^man  in  that  happ^  distinctive  way,  that  marks  his  characters  of 
alt  the  earl;  dramatic  poets.  What  he  says  of  his  Homer  in  parti- 
cular, is  as  bold  as  it  is  true.  But  I  think  he  might  have  extended 
his  commendation  so  as  to  assert,  what  I  am  sure  he  will  never  deny, 
the  amazing  harmony  and  sweetness  of  Chapman's  lighter  efforts,  and 
the  tender  and  graceful  images  that  sometimes  floated  before  his  fancy. 
I  will  not  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  laying  one  such  passage  before 
my  readers ;  it  is  from  a  very  scarce  poem,  and  describes  the  flight 
of  Andromeda. 

Her  most  wise  mother  yet,  the  steme  intent, 

Vow'd  with  ber  best  endeavour  to  prevent. 

And  tolde  her  what  ber  father  did  addresae ; 

Shee  (fearfull)  Aed  into  the  wildernesse : 

And  to  tb'  instinct  of  savage  beasts  would  yeeld. 

Before  a  father  that  would  cease  to  shield 

A  daughter,  so  divine  and  innocent: 

Her  feet  were  wing'd,  and  all  the  search  ont  went. 

That  after  her  was  ordered :  but  she  (lew. 

And  burst  tbe  winds  that  did  incenst  pursue. 

And  with  enamoured  sig;hes,  her  parts  assaile, 

Plaide  with  her  baire,  and  held  her  by  the  vaile: 

From  whom  shee  brake,  and  did  to  woods  repaire : 

Still  where  sbee  went,  ber  beanUea  dide  the  ayre, 
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And  with  her  warme  blood,  made  proud  Flora  blush : 

But  seeking  shelter  in  each  shadie  bush : 

Beauty  like  fire  comprest,  more  strength  receives; 

And  shee  was  still  scene  shining  through  the  leaves. 

Hunted  from  thence,  the  sunne  even  bum'd  to  see. 

So  more  then  sunne-like  a  divinity. 

Blinded  her  eyes,  and  all  invasion  seekes 

To  dance  upon  the  mixture  of  her  cheekes. 

Which  showM  to  all,  that  followed  after  far, 

As  underneath  the  roundure  of  a  starre. 

The  evening  skie  is  purpled  with  his  beames : 

Her  lookes  fir'd  all  things  with  her  love's  extreames. 

Her  necke  a  chaine  of  orient  pearle  did  decke. 

The  pearles  were  faire,  but  fairer  was  her  necke : 

if 

Her  breasts  (laid  out)  showM  all  enflamed  sights 
Love,  lie  a  sunning,  twixt  two  Crysolites : 
Her  naked  wrists  showde,  as  if  through  the  skie, 
A  hand  were  thrust,  to  signe  the  Deitie. 
Her  hands,  the  confines,  and  digestions  were 
Of  beauties'  world ;  Love  fixt  his  pillars  there. 

ANDROlfEDA  LiBKRATA, 

By  George  Chapman. 

Printed  for  Laurence  Lisle,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  St.  Paule's 
Churd^ard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Tiger's-head.    1614. 

On  a  matter  so  purely  incidental,  I  do  not  chuse  to  occupy 
more  space;  I  therefore  close  my  remarks  with  the  declaration , 
that  George  Chapman ,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  author  of  the  verses 
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OD  Shakspeare,  subscirifoed/'^The  friendly  Admirer  oFhis  Endo\^ 
ments."  As  a  slight  coincidence,  still  to  be  noted,  when,  in  1594. 
he  dedicated  his  two  hymns  to  his  '^  worthy  "  friend  Master  Matthew 
Roydon,  he  closes  by  terming  himself,  '^  The  true  Admirer  of  his 
Virtues." 
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No.  16.     SHAKSPEARE. 


The  likeness  of  Shakspeare  is  derived  from  at  least 
the  most  auiheatic  source,  viz.  the  monumeat  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. How  fiir  it  is  worthy  of  him  must 
be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  There  is. 
assuredly,  an  amplitude  of  forehead,  and  a  benevolent 
aspect;  and  thus  far  it  is  well.  But  our  imagination, 
which  in  all  cases  requires  so  much,  is  here  absolutely 
insatiable.  We  pass  at  once  the  petty  limits  of  a  por- 
trait, and  disdain  to  recognize  in  any  one  unaltering 
countenance,  the  spirit  from  whom  all  passions  and 
affections  sprung. 

We  want  a  region  for  the  brain;  an  eye  of  piercing 
and  supernatural  light;  a  mouth  subject  to  more 
changes  than  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  whole  blended 
and  made  beautiful  in  one  accomplished  picture,  such 
as  no  artist  (present  or  passed)  could  have  approach- 
ed. Rafiaelle  himself  could  not  have  given  us  more 
than  one  character,  and  we  want  a  thousand.  In  fact, 
the  thing  is  altogether  impossible.  It  is  like  tlie  im- 
prisoning a  wind,  or  staying  the  voice  of  Echo.  Even 
the  poor  fable  of  Proteus,  with  his  one  shape  changing 
at  will,  or  the  evuiescent  hues  of  the  chameleon,  are 
sufficient  to  set  at  nought  the  art  of  painting.  But 
here,  there  is  a  multitude  to  be  defined,  with  faces  of  all 
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complexions,  and  minds  of  every  stature,  from  princely 
philosophy  to  vacemt  idiotism;  and  we  require  Bria- 
reus's  hundred  hands,  and  a  pencil  dipt  in  the  rain- 
bow, to  do  even  the  faintest  justice  to  the  supernatural 
conceptions  of  our  peerless  poet. 

The  effigy,  from  which  the  present  engraving  was 
taken,  was  originally  painted  according  to  the  life. 
But  the  late  Mr.  Malone — not  satisfied  with  what  he 
had  done  already,  in  print— determined  to  complete  his 
hostility,  and  smeared  over  the'  face  with  white  paint ! 
-f-fllie  principal  part  of  the  likeness  was  ^erefore  lost; 
for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  whatever  resran- 
blance  the  bust  originally  posseissed,  lay  chiefly  in  the 
colouring.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  pre- 
-flent  artist  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  flesh  "tints, 
Emd  to  restore  the  shadow  which  the  motfOtony  of  the 
paint  destroyed.  This  he  has  efiected  with  much  de- 
licacy, although  he  has  had  to  encdunter  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  very  imperfect  model. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

Other  authors,  who  were  considered  stars  in  their 
times,  through  the  locality  of  their  language  or  their 
subjects,  live  but  for  a  little,  and  then  vanish  into  ob- 
livion; but  the  works  of  this  Prince  of  Poets,  notwith- 
standing their  peculiar  allusions  to  circumstances  of 
his  own  period,  were  written  for  all  times,  and  contain 
the  finest  moral  lessons  for  all  generations.    William 
Shakspeare  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1564,  at 
the  town  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick;   and  he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Shak- 
speare, a  dealer  in  Wool,  who  had  filled  the  respective 
offices  of  Chamberlain,  Alderman,  and  High  Bidlifif,  or 
Mayor,  of  the  Corporation.    The  younger  Shakspeare 
was  placed  for  some  time  at  a  Free  Grammar-School,  but 
his  father  requiring  lus  assistance  at  home,  his  educa- 
tion was  soon  concluded;  and  about  September,  1582, 
at  the  age  of  17>  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  with  a 
view  to  lus  discreetly  settling  in  life.    He  had,  how- 
ever, the  misfortune  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
worthless  associates,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
stealing  deer,  out  of  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  A  severe  prosecution  fol- 
lowed, which  Shakspeare  returned  by  a  ballad  of  such 
virulent  satire,  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit 
Wanvickshire,  and  to  shelter  himself  in  London.    On 
his  arrival  in  the  Metropolis,  Shakspeare  became  ac- 
quainted with  that  Company  of  Comedians,  which 
performed  at  the  Theatre  of  Blackfriars ;  where  until 
1591,  he  also  acted  ancient  men.  Kingly  characters, 
and  in  particular,  the  Ro}ral  Spirit  in  his  own  Tragedy 
of  Hamlet.  In  1593,  was  published  his  poem  of  Venus 
and  Adonis;  and  m  1597>  were  printed  *' Romeo  and 
Juliet,'*  and  the  dramatic     histories  of  the  Kings 
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Richard  II.  and  III.    The  Earl  of  Southampton,  one 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourites,  was  a  particular  and 
an  affluent  patron  of  Shakspeare ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  through  him,  he  was  first  introduced  at  Court. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  Stage,  had 
several  of  his  plays  frequently  acted  before  her;  and 
when  he  first  produced  his  admirable  delineations  of 
Falstaff,  the  Queen  commanded  him  to  continue  that 
character  through  one  play  more,  and  to  shew  him  in 
love,  which  he  delightfully  executed  in  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor."  King  James  I.  likewise,  so  greatly 
esteemed  Shakspeare,  that  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand;  perhaps  in  return  for  the  elegant 
mention  which  the  Poet  made  of  him  in  Macbeth,  Act. 
iv.  Sc.  3.    It  is  not  known  how  long  Shakspeare  con- 
tinued upon  the  Stage,  but  he  wrote  for  it  until  the 
year  1614;  before  which,  he  had  acquired  a  property 
in  the  Globe  Theatre,  Bankside.    Previous  to  1600, 
Shakspeare  had  produced  eighteen  dramatic  pieces, 
which  he  afterward  increased  to  thirty-five,  all  of  which 
are  well  known.     While  Shakspeare  was  connected 
with  the  Theatre,  he  preserved  a  play  of  Ben  Jonson 
from  rejection  by  the  Actors,  and  recommended  both 
the  Poet  and  his  writings  to  the  public ;  though,  when 
the  latter  author  grew  into  repute,  he  proved  himself 
to  be  every  thing  but  gratefnl.    The  close  of  Shaks- 
peare's  life  was  spent  in  the  retirement  of  his  native 
place,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  considerable  property ; 
but  in  1616,  on  the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  his 
birtb-day,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  Church 
of  Stratford  upon  Avon.    Beside  his  adnurable  dra- 
matic works,  Shakspeare  also  wrote  some  beautiful 
Sonnets  and  longer  Poems. 


0^  3mx  decree,  that  ^  a(r^^(wrom 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF 

Engraved  by  R.  Sawyer,  from  the  Original  by 

Faithork£« 


William  Shakespeare  was  Bom  at  Stratford 
UPON  Avon,  Warwickshire,  1563 ;  Died  and  Bnried 
at  the  Place  of  his  Nativity,  1616. 

This  Print  is  copied  from  the  Frontispiece  to  ^^  The 
Rape  of  Lucreci^  by  William  Shakespeare,  Gent.  : 
wherennto  is  annexed  the  Banishment  of  Tarquin,  or 
the  Reward  of  Lust,**  a  Poem,  by  J.  Qnarles,  1655* 

The  Original  is  in  the  Possession  of  J.  Field,  Esq. 

Althmgh  the  Original  Print  has  not  the  Name  rf 
Faithome  ann^ed,  it  will  not  he  doubted^  when  the 
Figures  and  Drapery  are  compared  with  the  Prints 
to  the  first  Edition  o/*Glanville  on  WrrcHCRAFT. 
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Though  Shakespear  be  a  writer  of  a  mixed 
eharacter,  he  will  ever  be  ranked  in  the  first  class 
of  our  English  poets.  His  beauties  are  his  own^ 
and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  original.  The  faults 
found  in  him  are  chiefly  those  of  the  age  in  which 
ltd  lived,  his  trsuiscribers,  and  editors.  He  not 
only  excelted  in  copying  nature,  but  his  imagina- 
tion carried  him  beyond  it  He  had'  all  the  crea- 
tive powers  of  fancy  to  form  new  characters,*  and 
was  more  an  original  genius  than  any  other  writer. 
He,  like  other  great  poets,  has  had  the  felicity  of 
having  his  faults  admired,  for  the  sake  of  his 
beauties. 

^  His  GalUMOi,  Faiiies/  &c. 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS, 

AS  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  BY  CORNELIUS  JANSEN. 


In  the  Critical  Review  for  December   1770,   the  print  by 
Earlom  is  thus  noticed : 

King  Lear,  8vo.  price  3«. — A  mezzotinto  of  the  author,  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Earlom,  (whose  industry  and  abilities  do  honour  to  the  rising  arts  of  Great 
Britain),  is  jdaoed  at  the  head  of  it.  We  should  have  been  glad  indeed,  to  have 
some  better  proo&  concerning  the  aulheBtieity  of  the  originM^  than  a  \mxe 
assertion  that  it  was  painted  by  Cornelius  Jansen*,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a  private 
collection,  which  we  are  not  easily  inclined  to  treat  with  much  respect,  especially 
as  we  hear  it  is  filled  with  the  performances  of  one  of  the  most  contemptibTe 
daubers  of  the  age. 


*  Walpolesays,  Jansen's  first  works  are  dated  in  England  ab«at  1618;  Ihii 
pieture  bears  date  in  1610.  The  only  true  pictmre  of  Shakapeare  supposed  to  be 
now  extant,  was  painted  either  by  Richard  Burbage,  or  John  Taylor  the  player^ 
the  latt^  of  whom  left  it  by  will  to  Davenant.  After  his  death,  Betterton  bought 
it ;  and  when  he  died,  Mr.  Keck  of  the  Temple,  gave  40  guineas  for  it  to  Mrs.  Barry 
the  actress.    From  him  it  descended  to  Mr.  Nicholl  of  Southgate^  by  whose  daugh- 

If 

ter  U  alterwrnvdi  mme  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Caernarvon^  in  whole  pemession 
we  believe  it  still  wemtLiuu^Naie  if  AeAmeN^^. 
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These  kind  observatioDS  were  from  the  pea  of  Mr.  SteeveD* 
hinuelf,  who  being  dieo  engaged  with  Dr.  Johnson  io  preparing 
the  edition  of  1773>  seized  the  opportunity,  readily  afibrded  to  such  a 
writer,  of  defeating  a  rival  editor.  [  cannot  but  lament  that  he 
should  stoc^  to  this  sort  of  warfare;  but  I  shall  prove  immediately, 
what  Mr.  Jenneng  could  only  suspect,  that  he  actually  wrote  the 
review  of  the  new  edition  of  King  Lear.  Let  us  look  at  the  sort  of 
pleasantry  with  which  Uie  editor  of  the  obnoxious  work  is  assailed. 

"  Tfaongh  for  the  Berrice  of  bis  autbor  be  mi^bt  have  been  tempted,  like 
Prinee  Harry,  to  have  robbed  an  Keehtqutr,  or  fleeced  a  King't  coUector*,  or 
ereD  to  have  atolen  witb  Ihanain,  au  egg  out  of  a  cloiater;  ;et  be  sbould  not 
with  Bardolfk  have  descended  to  fiUh  a  Ivte-eaae;  with  Piatol  to  murder  apow 
wkore'a  ruff;  or  witb  Falataff  to  make  a  bankrupt  of  Mrs.  QutdUy." 

The  preceding  is  a  favourite  illustration  of  Mr.  Steevens;  and 
as  the  life  of  a  review  is  not  unreasonably  long,  he  was  perhaps 
justified  in  repeating  himself  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards. 
In  the  supplement  to  .Richardson's  Proposals,  December  1794,  our 
friend  Bardolph  again  makes  his  appearance.  "The  artist,"  says 
Mr.  Steevens,  "  who  could  have  picked  from  Droeshout,  like  Bar- 
dolph, might  have  'stolen  a  lute-case,  carried  it  twelve  leagues,  and 
sold  it  for  three  halfpence.'  ** 

The  writer  in  the  Critical  Review,  again  notices  Eorlom's  print 
in  the  month  of  January  following: 

"  CoDcemiog-  this  print  we  will  have  no  controveny ;  bat  we  still  adhere  to 
oar  former  opinion,  that  the  soul  of  the  mezzotinto  is  not  the  soul  of  Shakspeaie. 
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It  has  been  the  fate  of  Shakspeare  to  have  many  mistakes  committed  both  about 
his  soul  and  body:  Pope  exhibited  him  under  the  form  of  James  the  FirsC 

Having  already  considered  what  respects  Jansen's  residence  in 
this  country,  and  proved  certainly  that  he  might  have  painted  Shak- 
speare, the  preceding  extracts  furnish  little  to  call  for  additional 
remark^  unless  it  be  that  we  gather  by  implication,  that  Mr.  Steevens 
believed  in  1770  the  Chandos  Head  to  be  a  true  picture  of  the  poet. 

But  it  may  be  gratifying  a  reasonable  curiosity,  as  the  pamphlet 
is  before  me,  to  let  the  reader  see  something  of  the  reply  made  by 
Mr.  Jennens  to  the  Reviewer:  the  passage  which  I  shall  select, 
touches  also  upon  the  picture : 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  people  that  these  reviewers  seem  to  bear  a  mortal 
antipathy  to,  viz.  the  old,  the  fat,  and  the  industrious:  from  which  we  have 
great  reason  to  conclude,  that  none  of  them  are  either  old,  or  fat,  or  industrious. 
Young,  unfledged  criticks,  we  think  they  have  sufficiently  proved  themselves  to 
be ;  and  criticism  in  such  hands,  especially  when  unaccompanied  by  industry,  is 
not  likely  either  to  thrive  itself,  or  to  fatten  its  owners. 

"  But  they  think,  contrary  to  all  the  philosophers  that  went  before  them, 
that  age  is  not  the  proper  period  for  criticism.  It  is  their  opinion  that  long  ex- 
perience does  not  improve  the  judgment ;  that  a  life  spent  in  study  does  not 
ripen  the  mental  abilities;  that  a  man  may  know  more  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  than  he  can  in  sixty  or  seventy;  and  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning  only,  are  better  qualified  for  criticks  than  those  who 
have  gathered  alt  the  fruits  of  science. 

"  Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  picture  from  which  the  mezzotinto 
print  of  Shakspeare  was  taken,  they  have  dropt  the  controversy;  and  we  are 
very  glad  they  have  so  much  sense  and  modesty  left,  as  to  find  out  what  impudence 
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•nd  abmrii^-ttey  tmre  bsen  f:nU^  of,  in  nHini^  in  qneition  a  picinre  titty  isKfer 
never  sewi,  mnd  without  «By  provocatiaB  Kbnsing  &  persoa^whom  the  gviMiality 
of  the  world  hare  thought  fit  to  esteem  an  artut  that  excels  in  the  higher 
branch  of  painting-,  and  of  whoae  performancea  M.r.  Jennau  has  many,  though 
hia  -eollMtion  etimot  be  «aid  to  be  JBM  with  Am,  (aa  the  Critnal  Reviewers 
my  tiny  ^ear),  their  Dumber  being  inoonsideraUe  when  aompared  with  the  whole 
Gol)«cU«B. 

"They  say,  'we  still  adhere  to  our  former  opinion,  that  the  aool  of  the 
mezzotinto  is  not  the  soul  of  Shakspeare.'  Who  said  it  was?  The  soul  of  a 
piclnre  cannot  be  the  soul  of  a  man ;  but  a  picture  may  be  Uke  a  man's  sool,  when 
it  is  made  to  express  those  qualities  and  dispositions  which  we  discover  him  by  hh 
writingsto  have  been  possest  of." — Vin<ticatvm  of  KtKg  Lear. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  petulant  criticism  seems  to  have  sup- 
pressed what  evidence  Mr.  JeoDens  could  have  brought  forward — he 
disdained  the  attack  as  coarse  and  ungentlemajil;,  (as  in  truth  it 
was),  and  ioaoleet  enoui^h  to  call  for  someUiing  beyond  literary  chas- 
tisement. I  «hall  merely  add  the  Reviewer's  &rewell  to  the  proprietor 
ofGopsal — "Vale,  Jennine  nosterl  literatoram  omnium  minine 
priDceps!" 


While  the  engravings  for  this  work  were  in  progress,  I  was 
unremitting  in  my  inquiries  after  the  picture,  which,  as  I  have  stated 
at  page  53,  was  no  longer  the  ornament  of  G<^sal.  At  length  I  suc- 
ceeded in  tmuBg  it  to  its  present  residence : — this  portrait  oS  Sbak- 
^)earo  is  sow  the  property  of  Hts  Grraoe' tbc  Duke  of  Somsnet,  and 
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i  have  understood  was  a  present  to  him  from  the  late  Dake  of 
Hamilton. 

I  have  unquestionable  authority  for  saynrg  that  ibcame  up  with 
a  coneiderable  part  of  the  oolleetion  from  Gopsal^  and' was^  bought 
by  Woodburn  for  His  Gmce  theDnke  of  Hamilbm^  somewhere  abont 
fifteen  years  baok.  To  expatiate  upon  the  absurdity  wbieh*  parted 
with  it  from  Gopsal,  in  strong*  terms,  woukl  seem  like  a  regret^  that 
it  is  now  in  the  metropolis;  a  feeling  that'I  cannot  entertaini  sinee 
otherwise  I  might  never  have  had  the  satisfi»stion' of  comparing  it 
with  Eiarlom'^  print. 

Although  I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  known  to  His  Grace,  I 
took  the  liberty  to*  comnmnicate  my  wish  to  inspect  the  picture,  and 
from  the  country  orders  were  transmitted  to  give  me  every  accommoda- 
tion for- that  purpose.  As  it' wan  ptaced'neartbe  topof  theroom,  it 
was  taken  carefhlly  down,  andpntin^  proper  light  for  examination, 
it  had  been  removed  from  its'  ancient  fmme^  into*  one  of'  greater 
value  but  less  interest.  The  portrait  is  on  pannel,  and  attention 
will  berequiredto  prevent  a  splrtting* of  theoak^in  twaplaoes^  if  my 
1^  have  not  deceived  me. 

It  is  no  made  up  qaestionaUe  thing*,  likfe  so  many  that  are 
Ibisted  upon  us.  It  is  an  early  picture  by  Gorneltns  Jansen",  ten^ 
deriy  afrd  beaotiftilly^  painted.  Time  seems  ^  to^  bav«' treated'  it  ^ith 
infinite  kindness;  for  it  is  qnite  pare,'  and  exhibits  its  original  sur^ 
iktee:  The  epithet  ^ffentk;  which  cotemperary-fondnesa  attached  ta 
(he  name  of  Shakspeare,  seems  to  be  fuHy  justified*  by  theiilieaess 
beifere  ns.     The  expressfoo'  tsf  the    countenance  reall;^  equa?s  the 
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demand  of  the  fancy;  and  you  feel  that  every  thing  was  possible  to 
a  being  so  happily  constituted. 

(  I  had  suppusedy  although  I  knew  Elarlom  to  have  been  a  great 
manneristy  that  with  some  little  allowance  for  his  peculiar  style,  he 
would  have  been  kept,  by  Mr.  Jennens's  veneration  for  the  poet,  in 
some  measure  faithful  to  the  picture.  But  he  had  been  feithless 
beyond  measure;  and  indeed  none  of  the  parts  were  accurately 
reduced  by  him.  He  had  lessened  the  amplitude  of  the  forehead — 
he  had  altered  the  form  of  the  skull — he  had  falsified  the  character 
of  the  mouth — and  though  his  engraving  was  still  beautiful,  and  the 
most  agreeable  exhibition  of  the  poet,  I  found  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  draw  the  head  again,  as  if  he  had  never  exercised  his 
talents  upon  it. 

The  noble  possessor  of  the  picture  afforded  every  facility  to 
the  artist  for  this  object ;  and  Mr.  Turner  has  produced  an  engraving 
in  consequence,  which  may  be  considered  as  giving  the  genuine 
character  and  expression  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Turner  thought,  in 
examining  the  liberties  taken  by  Mr.  Earlom,  that  he  had  however 
judged  wisely,  in  not  copying  the  figured  satin  of  the  dress.  In  the 
picture,  the  charm  of  colour  blended  the  pattern  and  the  ground 
into  one  rich  mass,  and  it  by  no  means  injured  the  expression  of  the 
head;  but  in  the  print,  it  would  have  disturbed  the  grand  effect,  to 
have  imitated  such  trivial  parts ;  he,  therefore,  with  my  entire  con- 
currence, kept  the  dress  dark,  that  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  head 
might  be  quite  undisturbed. 

Comparing  it\^ith  the  other  portraits,  it  certainly  most  resembles 
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the  head  by  Droeshoat  io  the  folio  1628.  Bat^  as  works  of  ait|  the 
radeDess  of  the  one  is  as  obvious  as  the  refinement  of  the  other. 
Still  as  fidelity  was  equally  dear  to  both  the  artists,  in  their  very 
contrasted  styles,  they  alikoi  though  not  equally,  exhibit  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  poet,  and  thus  illustrate  and  confirm  the  representations 
of  each  other. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing publicly  my  respectfiil  acknowledgments  to  the  possessor  of 
this  noble  portrait ;  and  am  truly  ha(^y  in  laying  before  the  public 
a  most  beautiful  engraving  from  the  portrait  of  Shakspeare  by  Cor- 
nelius Jansen,  in  the  collection  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  SdMBRSBT. 


«  At  the  close,  as  I  conceived,  of  my  inquiry,  my  attention  was 
excited  by  the  publication  of  a  small  Head  of  the  Poet,  from  an 
original  picture  in  the  possession  of  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq.  M.  P.  I 
sent  for  the  engraving,  and  found  it  a  very  unfaithful  and  poor 
attempt  indeed,  to  express  the  picture  by  Jansen.  The  next  step,  in 
course,  was  to  see  the  work  from  which  it  professed  to  be  taken. 
Mr.  Croker  witb  the  utmost  readiness  indulged  my  curiosity,  and 
agreeably  surprised  me  by  the  sight  of  an  absolute  fac-simile  of  the 
Duke's  picture.  I  see  no  difference  whatever  in  the  execution — the 
character  of  course  is  identical.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  although  the  Duke's  picture  is  on  pannel,  Mr.  Croker^s  is  on 
canvass.    I  must  add  to  this  remark,  that  the  picture  on  canvass  has 
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no  date  or  a^  puoted  apon  il,  and  that  the  partmit  is  «a  oval 
witkin  a  square ;  in  o^er  words,  the  aag^s  are  toonded  oS.  Tfac 
mode,  Mr.  Crokw  tells  mo,  in  whioh  the  pictwK  was  discovered, 
WM  siDgulorl;  remarkaMe.  It  was  hiddca  behUd  a  panoel,  ia  one 
of  the  housea  lately  palled  dewo  aeai*  the  site  of  Old  SuflbtltHitreet, 
and  he  porchased  it  in  a  state  of  comparative  filth  and  decay.  U 
has  been  very  judicious^  cfeaaed  aqd  lined,  bat  no  second  pencil 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  touch  iL  This  disoovery  of  pit^ures  b^iod 
waiascotiag  is  not  lunsna],  paiiioularly  i»  the  coaotry.  U  was 
once  the  practice  in  plasteied  walls^  to  iaseri  franses  of  the  same 
colour,  aad  these  formed  all  the  decorattows  of  the  piotsres.  Sob- 
sequently,  when  it  was  determined  to  wainscot  an  apartment,  the 
picture  was  often  become  so  sallow  by  time  and  dirt,  as  to  be 
hardly  visible,  and  was  so  deemed  not  worth  the  trouble  of  extrac- 
tion, and  therefore  covered  along  with  the  wall  which  inclosed  it. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  comes  positively  within  my  own  knowledge. 

i^  it  been  possible,  t  should  have  pursued  the  inquiry  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  identical  bouse  from  which  it  came,  aod  thus 
at  all  events  have  tried  to  trace  out  its  aooieot  possessor.  But 
Mr.  Croher  could  g^ve  me  no  further  detail.  He  received  the  accauat 
without  suspicion,  for  the  pictve  was  obvtoudy  ancient,  aod  fraii 
its  condition,  had  as  obviously  beea  hidden.  He  bought  it  liberally, 
and  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  acquisition. 

In  talking  over  the  siil^ct  of  Shakspeare's  poctrait  with 
Mr.  Croker^  that  gentleman  very  fajxly  put  be^c«  me  a  doubt  whidi 
be  said  bad  firequaatly  epterad  his  mind,  whether  Sbakspeare  waa  a 
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peraon  of  snffieioDt  worldly  ioqporlMice  to  have  his  portrsit  punted  ia 
Ihe  style  of  the  picture  which  then  hung  befinre  us  ?  As  I  know 
such  a  Dotion  has  oocarred  to  many  of  the  poet's  fondest  admirers,  it 
may  be  proper  to  throw  what  light  I  am  able,  upon  a  point  so 
worthy  of  investigalMn.  If  the  high  admiration  of  genius,  of  itself 
estafaKshed  the  ri^t  to  soeh  a  distinction,  there  can  be  little  room 
to  dispute,  that  among  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age,  his 
powers  were  as  justly  appreciated,  and  himself  as  hi^^ly  honoured, 
as  our  most  ardent  lore  for  him  could  wish  to  have  been  the  ease. 
Still  there  is  the  distressing  fact  befene  us,  that  Spenser,  with  very 
striking  daims,  was  neglected  and  reduced  to  poverty,  and  might 
have  wanted  at  all  events  a  disHnffuished  grave,  but  for  the  munificence 
of  that  great  but  erring  character,  the  Earl  of  Essex*.  We  have 
further  to  consider,  that  the  profession  of  an  actor  was  not  at  that  time 
reputable,  and  that  Shakspeare  himself  has  complained  that  his  name 
was  injured  by  ^' the  quality  he  {m)fi^sedf.''  It  may  therefore  still 
be  requisite  to  shew  the  degree  of  woridly  consideration  which  attached 
to  him,   and  to  prove  that  very  considerable  things  were  sought, 

*  Edmiuid  Spenser,  qui  obtit  apud  divenoriuin  in  plates  Regis,  apnd  Wettmo- 
nasteriam  joxta  London,  10^  die  Januarij  1598  (1698-9  of  eoarae).  Joztaq: 
Oeffereum  Chaucer,  in  eadem  eeelesia  supradiet:  Honoratissinii  CouKiff  Eaaeom 
impensis  sepelitur. — Henry  Capsll,  1598.    In  Mr.  Brand's  copy  o/F,  Q.  1596. 

t  Thence  oomes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

scMfTorr  cxi. 
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and  probably  acquired,  through  the  medium  of  his  influence  with  the 
great  personages,  his  friends  and  patrons.  Now  it  jEtppears  from  some 
papers,  which  Mr.  Malone  did  not  live  to  work  into  his  biography  of 
the  poet,  that  in  the  years  1587  and  1598>  the  elder  Mr.  Richard 
Quiney  was  in  London,  soliciting  a  renewal  and  enlargement  of  the 
charter,  and  an  exemption  for  the  Borough  of  Stratford  from  a 
subsidy  granted  by  parliament  The  plea  on  which  they  claimed  this 
exemption,  before  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  was  poverty  and 
distress  occasioned  by  two  recent  fires.  Upon  this  and  many  other 
topics,  Abraham  Sturley,  on  the  24th  January,  1597-8,  writes  a  letter 
from  Stratford  to  Mr.  Quiney.  I  have  no  business  with  more  of  it, 
than  relates  to  Shakspeare,  his  circumstances,  his  influence,  and  his 
connexions.    The  following  I  copy  literatim: 

*'  This  is  one  special  remembrance  from  a'  fathrs  motion,  it  seemeth  bi  him 
that  o^  countnman  Mr  Shakspe  is  willing*  to  disburse  some  monej  upon  some  od 
yardeland  or  other  att  Shottrj  or  neare  about  us.  He  thinketh  it  a  very  fitt 
patteme  to  move  him  to  deale  in  the  matter  of  o^^  Tithes.  Bj  the  instructions  u 
can  give  him  theareof^  &  bj  the  frendes  he  can  make  therefore,  we  thinke  it  a 
faire  marke /or  him  to  shoot  at,  &  not  unpossible  to  hitt  It  obteined  would 
advance  him  in  deede,  &  would  do  us  much  good — hoc  movere  &  quantum  in  te 
e  pmovere^  ne  negligas:  hoc  enim  et  eibi  et  nobis  maximi  erit  moment! :  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  esset  eximiee  et  glorise  et  laudis  sibi.'' 

Thus  we  find,  that  so  early  as  1597-8,  and  when,  with  the 
exception  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  had  (according  to  Mr.  Malone's 
chronology)  written  no  one  of  his  greatest  productions,  Shakspeare 
was  enabled  to  purchase  land  in  his  own  county,  and  in  the  opinion 
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of  his  relations  and  townsmen^  able  to  make  such  friends  as  should 
very  materially  benefit  his  native  place,  whose  interests  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  warmly  felt  and  promoted. 

We  are  next  in  the  letter  presented  with  a  picture  of  the  dis- 
contents of  the  writer's  neighbours  at  the  excessive  dearness  of  corn, 
and  the  popular  outcry  in  consequence  against  the  maltsters.  As  the 
narrative  is  very  simple  and  very  natural,  I  shall  throw  a  little  of 
it  into  modern  orthography,  for  a  purpose,  which  will  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  extract. 

"They  have  assembled  togpether  in  great  numbers,  and  travelled  to  Sir 
Thomas  Luct  on  Friday  last,  to  complain  of  our  maltsters.  On  Sunday  to  Sir 
Fulk  GreviUe  and  Sir  John  Conway.  There  is  a  meeting  here  expected  to- 
morrow :  the  Lord  knoweth  to  what  end  it  will  sort.  Thomas  West  returning 
from  the  two  Knights  of  the  Woodland,  (just  mentioned)  came  home  so  full, 
that  he  said  to  Mr.  Baily  that  night,  he  hoped  within  a  week  to  lead  of 
them  in  a  halter,  meaning  the  maltsters ;  and  I  hope,  saith  Thomas  Granams^ 
if  God  send  my  Lord  of  Essex  down  shortly,  to  see  them  hanged  on  gibbets 
at  their  own  doors*." 

« 

Here  we  have  a  glance  at  one  of  the  friends  whom  the  Poet 
might  be  expected  to  secure  towards  the  object  of  his  townsmen. 
We  have  in  addition  exhibited  one  of  those  simple  reliances  of 

*  Mr.  Richard  Quiney's  address  in  town  vnll  complete  this  amusing  record  of 
the  past: — ^"To  his  most  loveinge  brother  Mr.  Richard  Qoiney,  at  the  Bell  in 
Carter  Lane,  att  London,  give  these.'' 
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the  comniQQ  people  upon  their  finvourites,  from  whom  the  most 
decided  unpQaaibilities  are  with  fuU  oonfidence  expected  ;  and  in  the 
fate  of  Essex  we  see  the  correspooding  reliaoce  upon  the  people, 
as  idly  and  more  mischiovoosly  placed.  There  is  a  charm  how- 
ever in  penisix^  Buch  fiuniliar  correspondence  as  the  above^  which 
i^  CMier  felt  than  described*  We  view  the  great  men  of  history 
operating;  upon  familiar  life^  and  understand  and  feel  more  distinctly 
the  ties  which  united  them  with  the  general  mass. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  early  consequence  of  the  Poet,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  progressive 
increase*,  from  the  decided  patronage  of  King  James ;  the  restoration 
of  Lord  Southampton  to  liberty  and  the  new  Sovereign's  favour ;  the 
rival  ardour  of  the  excellent  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  we 
Bxe  told^  wa^  a  decided  favourer  of  the  poet  and  his  writings ;  and 
indeed  fro«  the  resplendieat  claims  of  his  own  genius  upon  all 
who  were  worthy  to  folbw  it,  prooeeding  as  be  did  from  one  brilliant 
production  to  another,  and  exhibiting  one  and  twenty  of  his  most 
perfect  dramas,  within  the  short  space  of  about  thirteen  years. 

I  should  therefore  find  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  believing 
that  both  Southampton  and  Pembroke  would  order  Jansen  ta 
enrich    their    respective    seats  with  the    most  perfect    likeness    of 

*  This  is  proved  by  his  purchase,  in  the  44th  year  of  the  Queen,  of  107 
aores  of  wrsHis  hmd,  ly^  in  Oldk  Stratfofd,  in  the  ooioity  of  Warwick,  for 
wkieh  W  paid  t^  his  flriaods  WilUain  and  John  Combe,  the  very  considerable  sum, 
at  that  period,  of  320{.  current  English  money. 
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Shakspeare ;  and  grateful  indeed  must  have  been  their  conscious- 
ness, as  the  resemblance  hung  before  themi  that  they  had  not  con- 
fined themselves  to  barren  admiration ,  but  had  advanced  the  fortunes 
oT  the  exalted  genius  whom  they  had  honoured,  yes  honourbd,  with 
their  personal  friendship. 


ffinig. 


h.  M'MilUn,  IVinu>, 
S«w>iffect,  Covcnt-fftrdeii. 
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